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Religion in an Age of Science 


GEOFFREY SHEPHERD 


HAT is the place of religion in an age of science? 

By religion I mean the basis of our philosophy of life. It deals 
with moral and ethical questions of right and wrong, of what we 
ought to do, and with what have been called the Big Questions: 
Why are we here? What is our relation to the earth, and to the vast 
universe in which the earth is but a tiny speck? Is the universe 
friendly, or completely cold and impersonal to man? And what is 
our relation to each other, man to man; are we natural enemies, or 
friends? Why do the problems of right and wrong, suffering and evil, 
exist? Why do we not do the right thing automatically? What is a 
foundation for ethical behavior in an age of science? 

In pre-scientific ages, men appealed to religion for answers to 
these questions. In our present age, dominated by science, men turn 
to science too. And the answers provided by science are not always 
the same as those provided by religion—witness the battle of the past 
century over evolution. 

If we accept the answers provided by science, where does that 
leave religion? Does it leave it in a realm of its own, which science 
cannot touch, as some natural scientists believe? Or does it render 
religion obsolete ? 

I will try now to answer these questions. 

One shortcoming of the answers provided by religion is that they 
differ according to the religion you interrogate. For there is no such 
thing as religion: there are only religions, and each one thinks that 
it is the only true one. According to Christianity, we are here because 
a God with personal attributes created us and put us here, and our 
purpose is to fulfill God’s purposes, in preparation for the eternal 
life that is to come. According to Buddhism, however, there is no 
God, nor any life hereafter either. Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
provide still different answers. And none of the answers have a very 
firm factual basis. 

So let us look at the answers provided by science. 

First, how did we get here, and why are we here, and what is our 
relation to the universe? 

We are not yet sure when the universe began, or even whether it 
ever did “‘begin;’’ perhaps it was always here. But geological and 
physical evidence shows that our planet earth is about 5 billion years 
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old. Somewhere along the way, more than a billion years ago, the 
earliest forms of life appeared. Science is now near enough to creating 
low forms of life in the laboratory that it is easy for us to accept 
science’s hypothesis that life originated on the planet naturally, not 
supernaturally, at the stage in the evolution of the earth when the 
conditions of temperature, moisture, light and so forth, were 
propitious for life to emerge. 

More than a billion years of evolution followed before the 
earliest forms or predecessors of man appeared—Oreopithecus, 
Pithecanthropus erectus and others, and the most immediate 
forerunner of modern man, Homo neanderthalensis. Then came 
man as we know him today, Homo sapiens—that’s us. He evolved 
from one or more of these ancestors before the time of the last ice 
age, about 50,000 years ago. Civilization—Homo sapiens living 
together in large organized groups, with written records—is only 
eight or ten thousand years old, a mere moment in geological time. 

Thus man is a very recent newcomer on the earth. And the 
geological evidence shows that the earth was not made for his 
convenience, with water to drink, food to eat, air to breathe, and 
warmth to cheer, as the ancients supposed. Neither are we all 
strangers here, pausing on our way to our eternal home in heaven, or 
perhaps elsewhere. On the contrary, man evolved through millions 
and billions of years to fit the earth’s requirements. This earth is our 
home. And life seems worth living now, because those to whom it 
was not worth living long ago vanished from the earth. Only those 
who were well adapted to the earth, and found life good, survived to 
have posterity like themselves. That’s us. 

Let us make the picture more clear by representing the 5 billion 
years of our planet’s life by a string across this room, say 50 feet long. 
Life appeared then about halfway or more along the string. The 
dinosaurs did not come along until about two feet from the end of 
the string. The early forms of man appeared only an inch or two 
from the end. And civilization in anything like its present form is 
only the thickness of a piece of paper. 

The thickness of a piece of paper is all that separates us from our 
primitive selves. We have the same inherited physical and neural and 
mental equipment that Homo sapiens had when he appeared upon 
the scene with the last Ice Age. All that differentiates us from him is 
the paper-thin patterns of civilized behaviour that each one of us 
learns as he grows up—that is, that each one of us grafts on to the 
primitive inherited instincts that he was born with. We today are 
simply stone-age savages with the inherited instinctive reactions which 
enabled Homo sapiens to survive in his kill-or-be-killed, dog-eat-dog 
and man-eat-man environment, plus these learned patterns of 
civilized behavior. 

We do not need to wonder, then, whether man is inherently 
good, or inherently evil; he is simply inherently primitive, but he can 
learn to control his instinctive primitive behaviour so that he can live 
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in groups. We do not need to invoke the doctrine of original sin, 

or man’s fall from grace, or conjure up any other fantastic imaginings 

out of thin air, in order to understand or explain why man today is 
such an “‘ornery critter” to deal with. The records of the rocks and 

fossils and middens is objective and plain for all to see. Man was 

not built (evolved) for living in large civilized groups in the first place. 
_ He today is not a mixture of good and evil, but simply a mixture of 
primitive instincts and civilized conditioned reflexes. All this can 
be shown factually and naturally, with no need for recourse to 
supernatural explanations. 

We have physical evidence that civilization developed around the 
shores of the Mediterranean and along the River Nile, about 7,000 
years ago. The records of the Sumerians and Egyptians give us the 
first glimpses of men who could read and write and govern themselves 
in large groups. Then, about 2,500 years ago, came the Greeks, the 
first modern thinkers; they turned away from Eastern introspective 
mysticism, despotism, and worship of the dead, to rational thought, 
democracy, and the joy of living. The Romans a few years later 
added their concepts of law among men. The Jews as a group 
developed the concept of one God, Yahweh or Jehovah (although 
Akhnaton the Egyptian had preceded them, as a ruler, on this; but 
his views did not persist among the people). Then after the Dark 
Ages came the revival of rational thought; Galileo, Kepler, Newton 
and other scientific geniuses from the 17th century onward developed 
the scientific concepts on which our present scientific age is based. 


Not evil—just primitive 

We begin to see now the basis provided by science for answering 
the big questions—why are we here, and what is our relation to the 
universe and to our fellowman, and why the problem of right and 
wrong, suffering and evil exist in the civilized world. 

Civilized man has been whimsically described as the only 
organism that lives and thrives under conditions of continuous 
maladjustment. He is simply stone-age Homo sapiens who has 
learned the advantages of living in large groups, with specialization 
and division of labor and exchange and all the bewildering con- 
sequences which they entail. Each man today has to learn and 
understand the strange environment of group civilization in which 
he finds himself, for which he is not naturally fitted. He has to 
learn how to adapt his instinctive behaviour from the primitive 
conditions which evolved it, where every stranger was a potential 
enemy, to modern civilization where every man can help everybody 
else. And this learning is not passed on by inheritance; it is passed on 
only by our culture, which has to be acquired, each man afresh. 


Stages in the development of thought 


Auguste Comte, the great French philosopher, 100 years ago 
summarized the story of man’s developing thought as he strove to 
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understand and live with his cosmic and cultural environment, in 
three words. Each word described one stage of his understanding. 
Comte described the first stage of understanding as the theological. 
In this stage, the prime mover of the universe and man was conceived 
in anthropomorphic terms as a supreme personal Being. The second 
stage Comte described as the metaphysical—a more abstract stage, 
but still using personal concepts of purpose and will. The third and 
present stage he described as the positive, or as we would say, the 
scientific. 


Who? Why? How? | 

This can be put in more everyday language. An outstanding 
atomic scientist, Pierre Auger, also French, published an article in 
the January 1955 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists in which he 
described the same three stages in simpler words. These words are 
“Who? Why? How?’’. 

The word ‘“‘Who?” epitomizes the first stage of understanding. 
Primitive man struck when he was angry. When the outside world 
struck him, in the form of lightning, storm, drouth or sickness, 
he “‘explained”’ these things in anthropological terms—a supernatural 
man or god “who” struck him. It was the sun god or the storm god 
“who” directly caused these things to happen, and primitive man 
needed to propitiate this god in order to get what he wanted from 
him. Gradually the concept of these different and often capricious 
gods evolved to the nobler concept of one God, the Father of 
Mankind, a Being who governed the universe. 

Then came the second stage—the gradual transition from 
“Who ?” to ““Why ?”. The question ““Why ?”? was more abstract than 
the question “Who?”. The supernatural anthropomorphic being, 
who had been held directly responsible for events in the universe, now 
disappeared more or less completely behind his will. This will was 
believed to work in accordance with rules of the same kind as those 
that govern man: justice, anger, good will, desire. These rules added 
up to a system of law which provided a metaphysical explanation of 
the universe and afforded a guide to moral behaviour. This system 
of law could become completely detached from the Being behind it, 
and assume the aspect of a primordial supernatural law, an intent or 
will or purpose of cosmic creation. ‘“‘Nature abhors a vacuum,” and 
that is why water rises in a pump. 

In its third and last form, the great quest of mankind for 
understanding the universe finally eliminated what remained of 
supernatural anthropomorphism in the preceding system, and set up 
instead a system based on the question ““How?’’. It no longer searches 
for responsibility, or will, or purpose. It no longer looks for justifica- 
tion for events. It only tries to find order in events. It tries to 


1 Van Helmont in 1682 stated that earthquakes were caused by an avenging 
angel who struck the air so as to give rise to a musical tone from which vibrations 
were communicated to the earth. (L. D. Leet, Causes of Catastrophe, pp. 20-21). 
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penetrate into the laws of sequence, without setting up any a priori 
preconceived general law. In this system, the concept of supernatural 
purpose gradually faded away. To predict an eclipse, what you have 
to find out is not its purpose but its causes. The scientific era begins. 


The nature of religion 


How do we fit these naturalistic explanations in with traditional 
religion? 

We don’t. We don’t need to. For the most recent step in man’s 
understanding comes when we face the question: What is the nature 
of religion in this scientific age? 

The traditional view of course is that God and his religion were 
here first, and that in any case religion is the same in this scientific age 
as at all earlier ages and will be in all later ones. In this view, religion 
is a rock eternal, steadfast and unchanging, on which man can find a 
solid refuge among all the tremendous and bewildering changes that 
drive us hither and yon in our mundane affairs. 

Consoling as this view may have been in a pre-scientific age, it 
simply does not hold water today. Too many solid facts confute it. 
In one field after another—physics, then chemistry, then biology, 
and last of all in philosophy, sociology and anthropology—super- 
natural explanations have had to give way to natural, scientific ones. 
Astrology has given way to astronomy; alchemy has given way to 
chemistry; and now, students of anthropology find that the facts of 
cultural development show that religion is not God-made, but man- 
made. 

Religion, they say, is a social product. it is developed by man to 
meet his needs, and it must change as his needs change, or perish as 
Greek mythology has perished. 

Listen to what they say: 

‘Religion is the shared quest of the good life... There is no such 
thing as religion in general, or in essence, or in the abstract; there are 
only people seeking the goods of life... there are only religions; and 
there is no mystery about what a religion is . . . It is a practical and 
prescribed way of behaviour; the safe way of living . . There are no 
peculiarly religious values.” 

This means that we cannot get religion and then rest content that 
we have found it. It means that we must continually search and build 
and keep our religion up to date, unhampered. by tradition and 
looking forward to the lessons to be learned for tomorrow, not 
backward to the lessons which have been handed down from a 
bygone age. 

It means that we no longer rely on supernatural concepts or 
anthropomorphic beings ‘‘to interfere in matters which we do not 
understand.” We no longer call on some Being with personal 

2 Bustace Haydon, The Quest of the Ages, Harper, 1929, Preface, pp. ix, xii, 
and 2. This is the result of a life-time of study devoted to religion. Dr. Haydon 


at the time he wrote this book was head of the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Illinois. 
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attributes “who” will listen to our prayer and help us out. We no 
longer ask God please not to strike our house with lightning when a 
thunderstorm descends upon us; we put up a lightning-rod instead, 
and I really think it is considerably more effective. 

This is not to disparage the concept of a personal God. In the 
cultural environment of two or three thousand years ago, men’s 
minds were running in such channels, using concepts of kings and 
subjects bowing before them, masters and slaves, angels and devils 
and ghosts, holy and otherwise. Those concepts played a useful part 
in persuading the people who lived in that pre-scientific era to live 
peaceably in groups and help each other rather than follow their 
primitive instincts and kill each other off. The concepts may still 
have a lingering usefulness in some areas today. I remember my old 
sergeant-major in the Canadian army in England during World War 
I—‘Hold up your heads, you in the rear rank there—I can’t see you, 
and the colonel can’t see you, but there’s one above sees all!” 

Religion, as Schweitzer says, is basically a system of ethics. And 
it is dynamic, not static. We have to build this system as we go along, 
changing it to meet our changing needs and developing it in the light 
of our increased understanding of the universe and of our humble 
part in it. 


Religion must develop 


For religion must develop along with the development of our 
other concepts of life. Always throughout the history of man, 
religion was something that grew out of the rich soil of human 
hungerings. It grew out of man’s efforts to explain the universe and 
discover the good way to live. Always it reflected the stage of human 
life and thought out of which it grew. Whenever it failed to grow with 
these stages, it withered and passed away. The early tribal concepts 
of sun gods and rain gods seemed good to man at the time, but they 
served out their time and were soon left behind. Greek religion with 
its gods and goddesses on Mount Olympus became ossified, and was 
soon regarded by its Christian and other successors as mere pagan 
mythology. Astrology with its completely groundless concepts has 
been outgrown and replaced by astronomy; alchemy, by chemistry, 
and so on. Each age must work out its own religion in terms of its 
own stage of thought. 

“But despite the many changes in this tumultous world, the most 
essential things have not changed at all. . . All the major verities by 
which men live and which make life worth living—honesty, justice, 
friendship, home, maternal love—mean exactly the same as they 
meant to men of far-off times. Modern sociology has not improved 
upon the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount as the 
basic principles of individual and social character.’ 

3 Arthur J. Brown, Presbyterian Life, Jan. 25, 1958, p. 2. Adapted from 
Chapter 13 of his new book, Memoirs of a Centenarian. 


That is to say: the mythology and even the concepts change, but not the 
rules that men have to live by if society is going to hold together. 
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To some people it seems that this knocks the heart out of 
religion. If ethics is all relative, they say, that destroys the basis of 
our values. It leaves us nothing solid to base our morals on. 

But this is all wrong. Science has not knocked the heart out of 
religion; instead, it has knocked the barnacles off religion—the 
accretions of supernatural miracles, superstitious ritual, and fantastic 
myths that the followers of the great religious leaders erected about 
them. These myths and miracles and anthropomorphic concepts may 
have been appropriate to man’s stage of intellectual development at 
the time, but they were never the heart of religion; they were only 
encrustations impeding the action of the heart. Science has knocked 
the concept of supernatural purpose out of the explanation of the 
universe, but it offers instead the concept of order and universal 
natural law—a far nobler, more stimulating, and certainly more 
substantiaily grounded concept than the purely imaginary 
anthropomorphic concept of purpose. Religion can give much more 
than it has lost, from the impact of science. 


Science can help religion 

In the field of human relations, science has helped the real heart 
of religion—the principles or precepts for men to live by—to emerge 
clean and strong. These precepts, and the vision of the right way to 
live, were proclaimed by all the great religious leaders. It was only 
their followers who encrusted them with ritual. Listen to their 
versions of the same theme, the Golden Rule: 

Confucianism: ““What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do it to others.” 

Judaism: “Whatever you do not wish your neighbor to do to 
you, do not do it unto him.” 

Islam: “‘No one of you is a believer until he loves for his brother 
what he loves for himself.” 

Hinduism: ‘“‘Men . . . should always treat others as they 
themselves wish to be treated.” 

Zoroastrianism: ‘“‘Do as you would be done by.’ 
and perhaps the noblest of them all: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ (Matthew, 22, 37-39). 

These leaders had the insight to see to the heart of religion, the 
precepts to live by. They saw the need for men to replace the ancient 
primitive law of “‘Kill or be killed” by new rules—“‘Thou shalt not 
kill,”’ etc.—rules that have to be painfully learned, if man is to live 
with himself in civilized. society. 

Today, we do not say that these rules are good because the great 
religious leaders said them; we see instead that the great religious 
leaders said them because they were good. And they are still good. 


4 These quotations are taken from an article by E. W. Barrett, former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, Des Moines Sunday Registar, 1955. 
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We know they are good, not because of revelation or authority, but 
because they stand up under pragmatic test—i.e., they work—and 
accord with our other rational concepts of law and economics and 
anthropology. They impart survivability, and they permit the highest 
development of man. We are beginning to see that science, tradition- 
ally regarded as antithetical to religion, or at least irrelevant to 
religion, can provide us for the first time with a solid foundation for 
ethics, morals, and religion. 

We are beginning to see that science can show us what we ought 
to do, as well as show us how to do it. Science can do this as it has 
done so successfully in other fields—not by flat dicta that you must 
do this or that, but by testing flat dicta and showing the consequences 
of this or that. This leaves us free to choose, but to choose 
intelligently. 

This freeing of our minds from supernatural and metaphysical 
illusions is not an easy task. We are like children who have not quite 
mastered the art of walking, and still feel safer if they cling to their 
mothers’ hands. But as we mature and learn to stand more firmly on 
our own two feet, we feel the thrill of self-mastery, independence, and 
power to go on beyond our parents. 

This, then is the challenge and the opportunity before us. This 
is the part in the drama of life that we can play. As religious men and 
women, we can join hands with the leaders of the great religions of the 
world and with the great scientists of the present day. There is no 
conflict between science and the heart of religion—the precepts to live 
by. There is only conflict with outworn religious forms and rituals 
and myths. As rational men and women, we can find complete 
harmony between our thinking in the laboratory or office on week- 
days and our thinking in church on Sundays. We can attain an 
integrated understanding of the universe and our relation to it and to 
each other. We can build a solid philosophy of life, and develop an 
integrated personality, at harmony with the universe, with our 
fellow men and women, and with oursleves. 


_ Geoffrey Shepherd is Professor of Economics at the Iowa State 
University, at Ames, Iowa, U.S.A. The above paper was delivered 
as an address at a gathering of Western Unitarians. 
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Some Humanistic Aspects 
of Darwinism 
CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN 


NCE upon a time, there was a chimpanzee who employed his 

leisure in reading books. This low-brow Socrates became deeply 
interested in a subject understandably dear to the simian heart, 
anthropology; and he avidly read Darwin, Tylor, and Boas while his 
colleagues spent their time sleeping, eating bananas, and doing 
whatever healthy, non-literate chimpanzees generally do. One day, 
the guard at the zoo noticed that Jocko was melancholic, suffering 
from a kind of anthropoid We/tschmerz. Jocko was so depressed that 
he would not even rouse himself to perform before admiring children. 
The guard asked him, “Jocko, what’s wrong?” Jocko looked up 
tearfully and said, ““These books have made me feel very sad. They 
have put a burden upon my heart. I can’t help wondering and asking 
myself over and over, ‘Am I my keeper’s brother ?’”’ 


Darwinism as Anti-Humanistic 

If Jocko was disturbed at the kinship traced in the works he 
studied, one can imagine the desperate reaction of Darwin’s Victorian 
contemporaries when they were told, first in subdued whispers and 
then in more decided tones, that their first cousins were not angels, 
but apes. They were, to put it mildly, scandalized. The possibility of 
pride in race had, it is true, been severely shaken before, when 
Copernicus deduced and Galileo demonstrated that the earth 
revolves around the sun. But for two reasons this contradiction of 
man’s uniqueness was less drastic than Darwin’s. First of all, most 
western people in the sixteenth century had no more familiarity with 
the dispute between the subversive physicist and the Holy Office than 
they did with China. Galactic imaginings are difficult to grasp; the 
infinity of space slips away from us. And, secondly, it probably 
doesn’t make too much difference to our daily behaviour if the solar 
system which we infest is at the north-north-east corner of the 
universe or in the south. Galileo recanted his heresy, then recanted 
his recantation, and the earth twirled on, its inhabitants sublimely 
unaware that they had been relegated to some cosmic suburbia. 
Western man, though taken down several notches from his exalted 
position as the hub of the universe, around which the suns and spheres 
rocked and rolled to celestial music, managed to survive the insult and 
adapt himself to existence on a planet that may be pictured as a 
speck of dirt in a vast dust-bin. 

The Darwinians, in drawing parallels between the development 
of non-human animals and human beings, appear to have contributed 
to the historic debasement of man, a process proceeding from 
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Copernicus to Darwin, to Freud, to motivational research. Darwin- 
ism was more dangerous than heliocentricity because it had a more 
intimate relation to daily behaviour. It seemed now that the cleverest 
minds of European civilization were determined to reduce man to 
something vile. People were more interested in the implications of a 
single statement in the Origin of Species that light would be thrown 
on man than they were in files of abstruse investigations of astro- 
physics. If we come from apes, they reasoned, why should we not 
act as apes do? If we are made in the image of Jocko, then our effort 
to assume dignity and divinity is fated to fail. One critic complained 
bitterly that the Darwinians had paraded before the public “‘gib- 
bering, grovelling apes” as our parents, and asked plaintively, where 
then “is our pride of ancestry, our heraldic pomp, our vaunted 
nobility of descent?’ Darwinism was dangerous also because the 
Victorian age was one in which mechanics, carpenters, even home- 
makers read and perhaps went so far as to think about books; 
information was being disseminated at a rate unequalled in prior ages; 
and heterodox religious theories had an indecent way of mingling 
with radical political ones, making the poor reflect upon and perhaps 
do something about their lot in life. Thus, while Galileo encountered 
the antagonism of a school of Paduan professors and a pack of 
Inquisitors, Darwin was up against the Establishment. Darwinism 
appeared to be a potent anti-humanistic and anti-Establishmentarian 
doctrine. 

But the thumb-screw, rack, and stake being things of the past— 
and, unknown to the Victorian optimists, of the future—critics hostile 
to Darwinism had to rely upon mere argument to persuade the 
uncommitted that Darwinism was an unscientific theory. This is 
what they tried to do in the first wave of Darwinian exposition. But 
when it was shown that the science of Darwin could not effectively 
be opposed by the science falsely-so-called of the anti-Darwinian 
critics, the latter took their stand upon the bedrock of piety and 
morality. When this proved to be no more than shifting sand, they 
retreated to ridicule and invective, drawing dirty pictures which 
represented John Bull evolving from a pig in the field and composing 
witty poems which purported to prove that Darwin was no more 
than a nasty boy trying to degrade the world of adulthood: ‘Oh, 
Dr. Darwin, he’s the boy/To tell the truth without alloy,/No matter 
whom it may annoy,/Oh a fig for Dr. Darwin!” One poet in Punch 
versified upon the dilemma Jocko faced: “Am I satyr or man?/ 
Pray tell me who can,/And settle my place in the scale./A man in 
ape’s shape,/An anthropoid ape,/Or a monkey deprived of its tail?” 
One wit advised the immediate forming of a “Gorilla Emancipation 
Society.”” It was not only the intellectual class which felt called upon 
to defend the faith by ridiculing the faithless; a recorded conversa- 
tion between two laborers suggests that the common man also found 
in Darwinism a source of rich humor: “Ah! Castle,” said one, 
“I always said you were once a monkey.” “I am sure I do not know,” 
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replied Castle, ‘‘and, what is more, I am sure I don’t care—all I 
know is that I am now John Castle.” 

; Even clergymen (who belong to neither of these two classes), 
_ despite their notorious affection for the Christian ideals of charity and 
humility, were sufficiently provoked to do what Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce did in 1860 at Oxford. Soapy Sam, as he was affection- 
ately known, after concluding a long tirade in which he demolished 
Darwinism for ever, turned to a young unknown sitting by him, one 
Thomas Huxley, and asked if Huxley had descended from an ape on 
his grandmother’s or grandfather’s side. This question was in such 
bad taste that it gave Huxley a chance to reply. Now Huxley was not 
what one would call a religious man, but the Bishop’s taunt evoked 
from him an exclamation appropriately scriptural: “The Lord hath 
delivered him into mine hands.” With this incident, with this very 
statement perhaps, the Darwinians took the offensive. In that 
offensive, they showed that far from being anti-humanistic, their entire 
program was devoted to man. 


Explanation of Anti-Humanistic Aspects 


What Copernicus had done, what Darwin did in 1859, what 
Freud was later to do, was not to debase man, was not to translate 
human beings into apes or machines—though both may, incidentally, 
be preferable to dust. In attacking the comfortable but fundamental- 
ly invidious doctrine of the divinity of man, these thinkers established 
a more realistic appreciation of man’s place in nature. And human- 
ism is impotent, and fraudulent, if it is not realistic. A more 
troublesome criticism against Darwinism than this one that 
Darwinian drags man down, is one that concerns its later application 
to economics. How can Darwinism be considered humanistic, one 
might ask today as people asked back in the days of the robber 
barons, if its advice to social beings is: “‘Fight! Out of the battle for 
survival among lower animals arises the best. So out of the battle 
for economic and political success arises the best.’ It should be 
recognized first of all, in response to this analogy, that the neo- 
Darwinism so approved by the apologists of /aissez-faire capitalism 
is a bastardized offspring of Darwinism, one not necessarily following 
from Darwin’s work and one which was, in fact, repudiated by 
several Darwinians themselves. Huxley, in one of his most important 
essays, ““Evolution and Ethics,” draws a distinction between what he 
called the “‘cosmic process” of non-human existence, the process of 
struggle and death, and the “‘ethical process” of human societies, 
the process out of which comes not conflict but cooperation. Darwin 
certainly did not approve of conflict for conflict’s sake, as some 
political neo-Darwinians do. If to define a subject by its contrary is 
an acceptable and logical procedure, the humanitarian aspect of 
Darwinism may be concisely defined as the opposite of the thought 
implied in the following passage, taken from the September 15, 1949, 
issue of the New York State Journal of Medicine: 
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“« _ what does “‘iliness’”” mean? Cowardice, malingering, laziness, 
maladaptation, cussedness, pure worthlessness . . . It is time that 
someone—everyone—should hoist Mr. Charles Darwin from his 
grave and blow life into his ashes so that they could proclaim again 
to the world his tough but practical doctrine of the survival of the — 
fittest.” 

A similar criticism advanced against Darwinism by people who 
are for racial equality is that Darwinism leads to racism, that natural 
selection as applied to the development of human beings implies a 
hierarchy of races, with the Negro as a sort of extant link between the 
Caucasian and the gorilla. If one surveys the controversies in the 
nineteenth century on this matter, one discovers that it was, on the 
contrary, the anti-Darwinians who argued that the Negro is inferior 
and should be kept inferior. Huxley, whom we can again refer to 
since he was the architect of Darwinism, pointed out in his essay 
‘‘Emancipation: Black and White” that even if Negroes and women 
are inferior beings, they should not be condemned to servitude; that, 
rather, their very inferiority necessitates for them a program of 
better education, an opportunity for richer life, than that available to 
the innately superior white man. But of greater significance than 
this point of view suggesting a kind of reverse segregation in which 
Negroes go to the better schools, is the method which the Darwinians 
used to discover the truth about racial matters, as well as about other 
matters. As long as people are a-priorists, they can defend themselves 
with what has been termed “‘invincible ignorance;” they can do what 
the Nazi apologists did, begin with a conclusion and force facts and 
people to lie on a Procrustean bed whereon they are shaped into 
proper conformity with self-evident assumptions. But, were our 
modern racists to emulate the humanistic, the scientific, methodology 
of the Darwinians, they would do what Huxley did: examine facts 
and extract from them conclusions which have a greater validity than 
a priori ones. The scientific method must—should at any rate—lead 
to only one conclusion about this matter, and that happens to be the 
humane one that races are equal. Another way in which the Darwin- 
ians differed from their opponents on racism is this: the Darwinians, 
being close to the facts of life, to the brutal, the painful, the amoral 
affairs of animal nature, were better able to appreciate the lot of 
the poor, the weak, the inferior, than were the safe, and fanciful 
parishioners of the Clapham sect who fought for Negro freedom 
because the Negro barbarian had a soul and fought against socialistic 
factory acts because the white worker had a soul. 


Another Positive Facet: Scientific Method 


In addition to believing that man’s estate could be improved 
through humanitarianism, through belief in equality and cooperation, 
the Darwinians were, of course, much concerned with scientific 
method. This is the core of Darwinism, as it may be the core of 
humanism. When Darwin started on his Beagle voyage, he was as 
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fond of species immutability as the most backward Baptist of today. 
But Brazilian topography, Patagonian fossils, and Galapagos finches, 
induced him to change his mind; the facts of geographical distribution 
and of animal development could not be reconciled with the 
_ orthodox explanations. Consequently, though Darwin was timid 
_ and disinclined to upset people (on the eve of the publication of the 
- Origin he wrote to a friend, ‘God knows what the public will think’), 
he felt constrained to discard his previous ideas, to accept trans- 
mutation theory, and to publish a work which he dimly suspected 
might cause a bit of trouble. Though Darwin was accused of having 
strayed from Baconian induction by his critics, some of whom 
probably knew what they were talking about, he was in reality so 
cautious, so anxious to insure that his results should be accurate, that 
he spent almost a generation collecting facts and more facts, and 
published his half-finished but already voluminous notes simply 
because of the impetus provided by Alfred Wallace. There should be 
little need to belabor this point that natural selection is essentially 
a scientific construction. Everyone knows of, or should know of, the 
theory of natural selection, its formulation, its meaning, its signifi- 
cance; and everyone knows of,or should know of, scientific method. 
If one is, in this day of atomic power, antibiotic drugs and hexa- 
choloraphene toothpaste, uncertain of what the scientific method is, 
he can do no better than turn to the Darwinian expositors, for they 
defined that method as they pursued the facts of organic existence in 
the field and in the laboratory. 

Two philosophical principles relating to that method were part 
of Darwinism as the term was understood in Darwin’s century. One 
of these principles, determinism, relates to the processes attaching 
natural events to each other; the other, agnosticism, relates to the 
attitude the Darwinist, the scientist, the humanist, takes towards the 
validity of his procedure and the truthfulness of his procedural 
results. To turn to the first of these: determinism, however indigest- 
ible it may be to those addicted to free-will, is a sine qua non of 
scientific explanation of natural phenomena and may be equally 
indispensable for the understanding of social phenomena. For the 
Darwinians themselves, it supplanted that divine providence formerly 
held responsible for animal adjustment to environment. Design, as 
a theological conception, was rejected by the Darwinians, but that 
does not mean, as some hasty critics were pleased to think it did, that 
they deified chance. There is no chance in the universe of Huxley and 
Tyndall. Huxley once noted that an omniscient intelligence could 
have predicted that he would be at a certain point in history drinking 
gin-and-water ; and John Tyndall, another popularizer of Darwinism, 
expressed a similar deterministic idea when he wrote that all our great 
artists and thinkers are potential in the fires of the sun. According to 
these rationalists and humanists, there is an inexorable sequence of 
cause and effect linking phenomena, a sequence as definite in the 
development of living things, including man, as in the orbiting of 
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astronomical bodies. Cosmic radiation, we may assume as an 
illustration of determinism, bathed a chicken-like bird one afternoon 
eons ago, and so changed the genetic constitution of this animal that 
it gave birth to a chicken. The radiation emanated from stellar 
disturbances which resulted from the conflux of nebula gases which 
resulted from atomic disintegration in space, etc., back to the 
first cause—a beginning which we need not now examine. This 
example, it should be noted, solves the riddle of which came first. 
Carrying it out a little further, as Clarence Darrow did, to human 
beings here and now, determinism applies with equal cogency to human 
behaviour, and it was this extension, with its unequivocal repudiation 
of free-will, which the religious opponents of Darwinism feared. 
One of the strongest of the humanistic aspects of Darwinism, it 
seems to be, is its embrace of determinism. It is precisely this 
determinism, in the social context, which the modern humanist 
relies upon in order to bring about sanity in history, the humane 
treatment of criminals, and the education of freshmen. 


To turn to the second point: the Darwinians, Spencer, Tyndall, 
Huxley, W. K. Clifford, Darwin himself, were all professed agnostics. 
Agnosticism remains today one of the cardinal elements of the 
humanistic attitude; were it not characteristic of the approach of the 
Darwinians, Darwin might never have gone beyond catastrophism, 
and Huxley might have become an articulate writer for the Society 
for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. Agnosticism, as a refusal 
to state belief in that which is unproven or unprovable, is not 
necessarily an evasion of commitment. It is an affirmation of that 
which is proven to be true, insofar as the truth is accessible to man. 
Many of the more vigorous opponents of Darwinism refused to 
consider the possibility that their axioms were not in fact axiomatic. | 
This adamant faith in tradition, in the Holy Book, in the word of | 
pastor, priest, and propagandist, led them into sundry embarrassing 
experiences as their beautiful convictions were shattered by brute 
facts. The anti-Darwinian anatomist Richard Owen, for example, 
once fell on the hippocampus minor as though it were to be the rock 
on which he would build his church. The hippocampus minor, he 
asserted again and again, was present in the brains of human beings 
and not in the brains of apes. This is the difference between the two. 
Buta fearless rival anatomist proceeded to refute Owen by directing a 
swift kick against the rock; that is, by dissecting a gorilla and 
removing from its cranium the hippocampus minor, which he held up 
to his audience in what was a small but definitive victory for 
Darwinian anthropology. Owen was silenced—momentarily, it is true, 
for the faithful have an admirable resiliency. The Darwinian agnostics, 
however, holding firmly but not irrevocably to their principles, could 
not be trapped in this way; the scientific method underlying their 
procedure has to reject absolutism, apriorism, infallibility, and 
comparable oddities of the rational mind. 
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The Negative Facet 


Humanism has certain positive aspects: humanitarianism and a 
belief that science is the way to improve man’s estate. But the 
humanist has to be negative also, he has to be controversial, dis- 
putatious, and cantankerous, and has to attack those systems which 
have as their primary or even as their secondary concern obedience 
to the will of a God, or which see our life merely as a prelude to the 
great drama that is played out in an after-world. Although the 
humanist on the one hand lends temporary adherence to that which 
is true and good—the positive aspect—on the other hand, the 
exigencies of our world require him to engage in arguments, in 
controversies, against that which is false and bad—the negative 
aspect. The promulgation of humanistic principles often is attended 
by heat as well as by light, as all of us probably have occasion to 
recall once in a while. Darwinism was for this world, for the improve- 
ment of this world through the understanding of it; and Darwinism 
was against Christianity. The attack upon Christianity which has 
given to Darwinism its fame, took the form of controverting specific 
points of the Judaic-Christian tradition, some of them of minor 
interest, others of major importance, keystones of the whole structure. 
In the course of the Darwinian defense, the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, miracles,God, absolute ethics, were cross-examined and 
the case for Christianity declared untenable. 

The Roman Catholic Rambler in 1859 said of Darwin’s theory 
that it could not “possibly be held consistently with the Christian 
creed,”’ a widespread attitude before the reconcilers got to work and 
made of Genesis a document that could support anything, from 
chastity to the Marquis de Sade. The common opinion of common 
men a century ago was that Darwin’s theory and the Bible could not 
both be true, that the former was irreconcilable with the latter and 
was, as a critic plainly stated, “‘palpably antagonistic to the word of 
God.” An early point of conflict between the two views concerned 
the age of the earth. Archbishop Ussher, more imaginative than 
careful as a mathematician, conjectured that the earth had been 
created in the year 4004 B.C., on October 23, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. This after-breakfast stunt was still, in the Victorian age, 
assumed to be the correct estimate or near to the correct estimate for 
the age of the earth, and pious persons were as unwilling to relinquish 
it as Queen Victoria was to hear amusing stories. Geological 
investigations indicated a much longer history for the earth and 
paleontological study indicated a much longer history for man than 
one common of accepted traditions. A long history for man was 
clearly unacceptable. To suppose that the human species is 60,000 
years old and that the Pentateuch time-table is poetry would, wrote a 
hostile critic, ‘“‘stamp on the book of Genesis that half-mythical, 
half-legendary, and wholly untrustworthy character which belongs 
to the unrevealed records of the origin of all ancient nations.” This 
is exactly what was finally accomplished: Genesis was pounded into 
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allegory under the biows of the Darwinian geologists and became, 
like Hamlet, ‘“‘a happy hunting-ground for lunatics.” rn 

Of more importance than the Genesis theory of inanimate 
creation was the tale of Adam and Eve, an impetuous couple so 
attractive to poets and painters. Speculation over whether Adam 
had a navel or lacked a rib didn’t die, but it just faded away as the 
new arguments arose. If it be true that Adam did not fall, what 
happens to that gentle theory of original sin, to the necessity for 
redemption by the sacrifice of Christ, to the whole scheme of 
Christian salvation? If Adam was merely an ape, hairy, stupid, and 
soulless, the sacrifice of Christ becomes a farce. One religious 
journal sarcastically exclaimed, ““Redemption! All honor to man 
rather, he requires no redemption—he has never fallen.” And 
another was more direct: ‘‘It is nothing less than our hopes for a 
future life that is at stake, with our faith in the plan of our redemption. 
For in the theory of a “‘pithecoid origin” we can see no room for 
such an event as man’s fall; a fortiori, for his Redemption.’ Noah’s 
ark was also swept away by the Darwinian critics of Christianity, and 
so were most of the venerable and edifying legends of the Old 
Testament. After a while, when it was shown to be unwise or impos- 
sible to hold the Old Testament, the religious left it to be occupied by 
the forces of the new philosophy and retreated to a more sacrosanct, 
and therefore presumably more powerful, camp, that of the New 
Testament. 

Even here, sad to relate, they found no peace, for the Darwinians, 
grown bold by their successful onslaught upon one bastion, forged 
on to attack Jesus Christ himself. Huxley, for example, engaged in a 
long argument over the practicality and justice of Christ’s exorcism 
of swine in the Gadarene Swine episode of the gospels, wherein, you 
may remember, demons were driven out of men into pigs which, with 
gratifying immediacy, plunged over a cliff to their death. Before the 
controversy was over, Christ had taken on the appurtenances of a 
medicine-man, a liar, and, worst of all, a destroyer of private 
property. Huxley also took up Samuel Butler’s notion that Christ 
had never died and had therefore never risen from the grave. Such 
attacks upon cherished beliefs contributed to the growing impression 
upon pious persons that the Darwinians were less interested in 
ascertaining natural truths—in examining pigeon plumage—than in 
attacking revealed religion. One religious writer chided the scientists 
because they had not “learnt how to tolerate the miraculous,” 
something of an understatement, for the admission of miracles, 
purposeful and mysterious interferences in nature, makes scientific 
explanation impossible. The miracles of Christ were denied, ex- 
plained away, transmogrified into social pleasantries, and another 
prop of Christian faith was destroyed by—or at any rate for—the 
humanists. 

One critic already referred to pointed out that there was not 
any room in Darwinism for man’s fall. We might go further and say 
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there was no room for a God in the Darwinian edifice. With Laplace, 
the Darwinians found no need for God in their hypothesis. The 
uniformitarian method of geology traced inanimate creation so far 
back in time that it got lost in the mists of the primordial nebulosity; 
the evolutionary theory of Darwin presented a continual if erratic 
progression of animals, one from the other, with no supernatural 
deity needed or desired. God did not create the universe, or animals, 
_ or man, or woman; he did not choose the Jews; he did not visit Mary; 
he did not sacrifice his son. But as humanism makes God disappear, it 
vitalizes and brings into prominence man. The new picture of man’s 
place in nature has been very neatly described by Carl Becker, who 
wrote: 
“Edit and interpret the conclusions of modern science as tenderly 
as we like, it is still quite impossible for us to regard man as the 
child of God for whom the earth was created as a temporary 
habitation. Rather must we regard him as little more than a chance 
deposit in the surface of the world, carelessly thrown up between 
two ice ages by the same forces that rust iron and ripen corn, a 
sentient organism endowed by some happy or unhappy accident 
with intelligence indeed, but with an intelligence that is conditioned 
by the very forces that it seeks to understand and control... Man 
is but a foundling in the cosmos, abandoned by the forces that 
created him. Unparented, unassisted and undirected by omniscient 
or benevolent authority, he must fend for himself, and with the aid 
of his own limited intelligence find his way about in an indifferent 
universe.” 

Darwinism was humanistic in that it scotched, if it did not slay, 
absolute ethics. One religious critic complained of Huxley’s attempt 
to make of man an automaton, “‘Will the seducer be more likely to 
be kept from gratifying his lust when the highest philosophy teaches 
him that the soul of his victim is a mere collection of nerves?’ To 
point out that famous seducers, and infamous ones too, seemed to 
have cared little whether the soul of their victim was a soul of nerves 
or a soul of soul, would probably be accounted an unfair criticism. 
But it seems to me, the absolute ethics of Christianity have apparently 
done little to stem depravity and cruelty in western civilization. It 
was only when certain forms of conduct were considered good 
because they worked, that the strange ethical constructs of the non- 
English were capable of being understood, appreciated, and perhaps 
copied by those in search of an ethic. Humanistic Darwinian ethics 
permitted a degree of tolerance unknown to pious circles, and, I 
believe, it contributed to that change in attitude towards such matters 
as erring youth which is one of the outstanding differences between 
Victorian morality and modern morality. To believe in the theological 
conception of the Fall is to believe that the singularly fecund fallen 
females of Victorian fact and fiction possessed a hard core of badness 
within, and that nothing could be done about it—short of treading 
down natural sexual proclivities. This attitude is not merely cruel; 
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it is unrealistic. To believe on the other hand that human beings have 
within them the ape and the tiger is to signalize a way of dealing 
with human frailty impossible to the ethical absolutist. Darwinism 
posited a more merciful, hence a more humanitarian, morality. 


Conclusion 


Darwin concluded the Origin of Species with the observation 
that there is grandeur in the view of life which finds that from a 
simple beginning “endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful 
have been, and are being evolved.” From its inception in a scientific 
theory accounting for the evolution of organic beings, to its develop- 
ment in speculation on philosophical matters, to its culmination in 
ethical relativity, Darwinism is, in the aspects I have mentioned, a 
humanistic philosophy dedicated to the proposition that man, and 
man alone, has the ability to understand and improve his world, and 
the duty to do so. 


Dr. Charles S. Blinderman is in the Department of English at the 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, Ill. This paper was 
delivered as an address to the Unitarian Church in Carbondale. 


Theological Gamesmanship 
L. A. GARRARD 


HAD thought for a long time that a great deal of religious 
| bees might well be described, if not as an attempt to win 
without actually cheating, at any rate as an attempt to score points 
without actually lying. It was therefore no surprise to come across 
the phrase ““Theological Lifemanship” in a contribution by John 
Wren-Lewis entitled “Integrity in Apologetics, or The Dangers of 
Resorting to Bluff in Theology,” in the volume, Essays in Anglican 
Self-Criticism.1. The Potter technique in argument consists, in 
avoiding any discussion of the facts and in disposing of the views you 
dislike by labelling them as “hopelessly out of date” or ‘ta nineteenth 
century aberration” or, more subtly, as “‘quaintly old-fashioned.” 
You may perhaps mention in support of your own view a few ““O.K. 
names” like Hoskyns, Dodd, Heisenberg or Jung, but this can be 
dangerous. Wren-Lewis, after outlining the method, declares: 
“The use of this technique would be utterly immoral (and utterly 
self-defeating) even if the assertions were true.”’ He then goes on to 
show that many of the claims to find support for the old orthodoxy 
in the best thought of the present day are in fact quite false. 

With this protest I am sure we find ourselves in thorough 
sympathy. It is interesting to find certain eminent philosophers, like 

1 Edited by D. M. Paton. London: S.C.M. Press, 1958. 
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Professor Perelman of Brussels,? coming to the realization that the 
mediaeval schoolmen knew what they were about when they insisted 
on the inclusion in the Trivium, (the triad of subjects to be studied 
in the universities) of Rhetoric along with Grammar and Logic. 
Moreover, even in the nineteenth century, some of the outstanding 
men who were not only philosophers but preachers as well, like 
Whateley and Newman, had already called attention to this neglect 
of the third partner. If Newman’s Grammar of Assent had been 
studied as diligently as some of his other writings we might have been 
less vulnerable to the dishonest propaganda of which Wren-Lewis is 
complaining. 

Let no one, however, imagine that it is only the champions of the 
new orthodoxy who have gone in for theological gamesmanship. It 
is inherent in the very name of ‘“‘Modern Churchmen.” Two 
quotations will illustrate the kind of thing I have in mind. One is 
from R. J. Campbell: “The New Theology is but the religious 
articulation of the social movement. The word ‘theology’ is almost 
a misnomer; it is essentially a moral and spiritual movement, the 
recognition that we are at the beginning of a great religious and 
ethical awakening . . . Again, the New Theology is the religion of 
science. It is the denial that there is, or ever has been, or ever can be 
any dissonance between science and religion; it is the recognition that 
upon the foundations laid by modern science a vaster and nobler 
fabric of faith js rising than the world has ever known. Science is 
supplying the facts which the New Theology is weaving into the 
texture of religious experience.’’? Note the way in which Campbell 
disclaims the name “‘theology,”’ which is not an OK word, and claims 
to be “‘the religion of science,”’ which is. 

My second quotation comes from a distinguished American 
Unitarian, writing nearly forty years later: “‘The religions of the 
creeds are obsolescent; they have no will to face reality; the basis of 
their claims expired with yesterday; to what is now required they are 
irrelevant; the authority of myth and miracle is over... Yet there are 
those so frightened by the future, and at the same time so fettered by 
the past, that even today, while we race with catastrophe, they call 
upon their hearers to repudiate the only faith and purpose that 
could save them, and be dedicated to a dying system of belief. ‘Come 
back,’ they cry. ‘Back to the ancient worship and the ancient ways!’ 
Back to the supernatural! Back to a helpless and imploring piety! 
Back to dependency!’ Back to everything, in fact, which proved too 
weak and false to hinder or prevent two deadly, world-engulfing 
wars!’’* This is a remarkably fine instance of the rhetorical appeal 
to the prejudices of the day; I particularly ask you to note the smear 
about failing to prevent the wars. It reminds me of Dean Inge’s 


remark that any stigma will do to beat a dogma. 
2 “Proof in Philosophy” The Hibbert Journal, LU, p. 354 ff. (July, 1954) 
3 Campbell, The New Theology, p. 14 f. London: Chapman & Hall, 1907. 
4 A. Powell Davies, The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal. Boston: Beacon, 
1946. 
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After this no one should be surprised that we have not had it all 
our own way. It was too good to last, and sooner or later the counter- 
move was bound to come. “Your Liberalism or so-called Modernism 
is not the religion of the future and is certainly not the religion of 
the present—just look at the size of your congregations! You are not 
even appealing to the intelligentsia. You died when the First World 
War put an end to the wave of optimism of which you were an 
expression.”” It was an unrepentant Liberal, J. B. Pratt, in a book 
which ought to be studied by everyone who is concerned to meet the 
challenge of the new orthodoxy, who wrote: “Not only the young 
people of rich society and the financiers and speculators were gay 
in the ’nineties. The liberal theologians were gay. The clouds which 
their predecessors had gazed at with so much dread—evolution and 
the higher criticism—were now seen, by the corrected vision of 
liberal optimism, to be filled with mercy and about to break with 
blessings on all Christian heads . . . An additional source of con- 
fidence was discovered . . . in the shape of the Social Gospel. Many 
an earnest and honest Christian looks back today at the twenty years 
from 1890 to 1910 with somewhat the same wistfulness with which 
his early predecessors dreamed of the Garden of Eden.’’> 

It is interesting that Pratt should put the end of this Golden Age 
as early as 1910, for in January of that year The Hibbert Journal 
carried an article entitled ““The Collapse of Liberal Christianity” and 
the same year saw the publication of a book called The Failure 
of Liberal Christianity by the Cambridge scholar, F. C. Burkitt, in 
which he remarks, “The Zeitgeist has jibbed. It will not go any 
further in that direction. It has ceased to want to make the 
Christian’s Master into a Teacher of Liberalism and modern philan- 
thropy.” It is clear that Loisy and Schweitzer were already having 
their effect. 

Canon Roger Lloyd, on the other hand, puts the high water 
mark of Anglican Modernism at the Cambridge Conference of 1921. 
He concludes a section headed “‘The Decline and Fall of Modernism” 
with these words: “The ordinary Christian could see no justification 
for the modernists’ reiterated statements about the finality of modern 
thought, modern scientific knowledge, or modern methods of 
historical research. All of these criteria-not-to-be-questioned, these 
twentieth-century taboos, led to the enthroning of the men who used 
them in a position of infallible eminence, so that all the ages of the 
world must abide the question of modern cultivated man, who alone 
was free and uninhibited. People read their papers, looked at the 
world in which they lived, inspected such modern cultivated men as 
they knew, lived and died and agonised in the wars they made, and 
knew that modern man was no angel to sit in judgement upon every 
century. The modernists might be very learned, but they seemed to be 
talking very great nonsense. It is for these reasons that in writing or 
talking about modernism to-day one instinctively uses the past 


5 Pratt. Can we Keep the Faith? London: O.U.P. (Yale U.P.), 1941. 
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tense.”® See how the wheel has come full cycle! It is on the Modern- 
ist now that there falls that smear about failing to prevent the wars. 

I wili conclude this account of the orthodox counter-attack 
with one last quotation, this time from an American ex-Liberal. 
““What brought the liberal leaders to a halt before the spectacle of 
humanism was something more than fear. It was a sudden doubt as 
to the validity of some of their own guiding principles, which seemed 
to be finding in humanism a sort of systematic reductio ad absurdum; 
and this doubt was rooted in a sudden perception of the historical 
relativity of their whole undertaking. They now began to see that in 
their endeavour to modernize and liberalize Christianity they had 
brought it into a compromising alliance with the peculiar presup- 
positions, prejudices and illusions of a particular type of civilization 
(Western industrialism) and even of a particular section of society 
(the middle class). Since this particular type of civilization has begun 
to suffer a decline, and since this particular section of society has 
passed its apogee, the liberal theology has now fallen beneath the 
sentence of doom which it so often pronounced upon older systems 
of theology: O irony of ironies, its ‘thought-forms’ have become 
‘outmoded’!’’7 

Where, then, do we go from here? Is there a counter-move, or 
do we just plonk? (For the benefit of the uninitiated, the plonk 
consists in saying in a firm and dogmatic voice something like, “‘Ah, 
but that is no longer true of the better scientists in our universities.’’) 
And at this point I might add in parenthesis, that I have long been 
wondering how long it will be before those who delight in passing 
resolutions advocating the reform of our theological colleges suggest 
that those effete institutions should be closed entirely and the students 
transferred to the College of Lifemanship at Yeovil. But, to return 
to the argument. The obvious counter, it seems to me, would run 
like this: “It is no use being half-hearted about our return to the 
faith of our fathers.. We must have the whole of Calvin or none at 
all. Total depravity, predestination, hell-fire. Burn the Servetuses 
before they lead others to the eternal flames. The Book and the whole 
Book. None of your picking and choosing to suit your modern 
humanitarian prejudices. ‘Happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the rock.’ ” 

Or shall we say, ‘““Enough of this tomfoolery! ‘O! That way 
madness lies; let me shun that’ ’”’? Professor C. S. Lewis may not be 
the most scrupulously fair of apologists, but no one has more 
devastatingly exposed the nature of Theological Gamesmanship or 
more shrewdly traced its diabolic inspiration than he did in The 
Screwtape Letters. ““Your man .. . doesn’t think of doctrines as 
primarily ‘true’ or ‘false,’ but as ‘academic’ or ‘practical,’ ‘outworn’ 


6 Lloyd, The Church of England in the Twentieth Century, Vol. Il, p. 37 f. 
London Longmans, 1950. 
7 W. M. Horton, Realistic Theology, p. 5. Harper & Bros., 1934. 
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or ‘contemporary,’ ‘conventional’ or ‘ruthless.’ Jargon, not 
argument, is your best ally in keeping him from the Church. Don’t 
waste time trying to make him think that materialism is true! Make 
him think it is strong, or stark, or courageous—that it is the phil- 
osophy of the future. That’s the sort of thing he cares about.’”® 

Those who have followed me so far will not be surprised that 
my heart sinks when I read in the correspondence columns of a 
liberal religious periodical in 1960 that the writer of an article “‘said 
something of tremendous importance when . . . he wrote, “We must 
face forward in thought, worship and action, and create forms to our 
need which are authentic deliverances of the spirit which is wiestling 
with today’s life.’’’? Another letter, acclaiming the same article, 
informs us: ‘“We can all recognise the ‘Acceptors’ and the ‘Seekers.’ 
The Acceptors I would define as . . . those who find satisfaction in 
forms and words that belong to the nineteenth century, and the 
Seekers those who face forward in thought, worship and action. 
Without doubt, any future in our Movement must come from the 
Seekers.” !° 

Are we, then, never to be allowed to accept anything, at any rate 
anything that men have ever believed to be true in the past? Are we 
doomed to wander for ever like the Flying Dutchman or the 
Wandering Jew, always seeking, never finding, for fear that, if we did 
find something, we should be turned into the terrible shape of 
‘acceptors ?”’ If that is what life in a liberal church means, there is no 
need to threaten the heretic with some future hell, he is in hell already. 
And is it surprising that we liberals sometimes seem, even to those 
who would agree with much that we have to say, to be following a 
negative, destructive line? 

For this is the real criticism of liberalism, and we ignore it at our 
peril. The liberal does not want to destroy. He genuinely believes 
that he is liberating men to a wider and fuller faith. By applying to 
the Bible the methods of literary and historical criticism that are 
normal elsewhere he will make the real kernel of truth in it more 
vital and contemporary than it was before. By telling men that the 
revelation of God is not confined to the scriptures the Church once 
declared canonical, he is broadening their outlook to find Divine 
truth in many other writings of men inspired by the Spirit of God. By 
pointing out that Sunday is not the only day, nor church the place 
where God should be worshipped, he is enlarging their opportunities 
for Communion with him. And of course he is right. And yet the 
terrible truth is that the effect of it all has been that men have closed 
their Bibles, ceased to observe Sunday, deserted the churches and 
have not, except for a tiny minority, found revelation in other sacred 
writings or hallowed their weekdays or found God in the fields. 

The fault, it seems to me, lies in the same psychological naiveté 
which has failed to distinguish between the passion for truth and. the 


8 Lewis, The Screwtape Letters, p. 11f. London: Bles, 1942. 
° The Inquirer, April 9th, 1960, p. 506. 1° Jbid., Feb. 13th, 1960, p. 442. 
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art of Gamesmanship, and has made liberals increasingly inefficient 
even as Gamesmen. We have got to recognize that men always 
accept negative teaching far more readily than positive. It is much 
easier to give up what was found good in the past than to make a 
sustained effort to find new good that has to be discovered. In the 
desire to be different, to the Seekers rather than Acceptons, to be 
forward-looking rather than backward-looking, we have given up 
much more than we realize. Those letters I have quoted naturally 
drove me to look up the article which had aroused their writers’ 
enthusiasm. It was, as I expected, far more cautious and temperate 
than the quotations would suggest. But one sentence in it made me 
sit up. “We believe that the revelation of God is never finished. Yet 
there is practically no change in our theology in the last ninety years, 
nor in our religious practices, nor in our form of worship.” 

Is that really true? Let us look at the Unitarianism, not of 
ninety, but of just over thirty years ago, as described by Henry Gow 
in a volume on-The Unitarians in a series on The Faiths: ‘“‘Our 
Churches exist for the worship of God, for the deepening of the 
spiritual life in communion with God, and for Christian morality 
in personal and social life. This basis includes many differences in 
theology, but it does not imply that everyone who calls himself a 
Free Thinker, or who proclaims that he is bound by no creed, will feel 
himself at home amongst us. We have Christian traditions and 
principles which involve love to God and man in the spirit of Jesus... 
It is important to realize that this Church, whatever its name, is a 
community who believe in God. It is not merely a collection of 
inquirers or of social reformers, or of men and women who want to 
be good in order to make others good.”’? 

The changes may be subtle ones, but I doubt if that is how we 
should describe ourselves to-day. “And has there really been prac- 
tically no change in our form of worship? Is there anyone among us 
who could use the Ten Services just as they stand? Has there not 
been a steady tendency to make every part of the Service approximate 
towards the sermon? The Long Prayer, when it has not given way 
entirely to a Meditation or Silence, tends more and more to replace 
Intercession with a description, ostensibly addressed to God, but 
really intended for the congregation, of the feelings which the 
Minister thinks we have or ought to have. I used to think the reductio 
ad absurdum of the extra-biblical lesson would be a reading of the 
leading article of The Guardian (or perhaps The Daily Worker); but 
in fact it arrived on the day when I heard the announcement: “The 
reading to-day is taken from one of my own sermons.” 

I return to my main contention that, in our desire to be always 
on the move, progressive, different both from others and from our 
former selves, we are in constant danger of losing the best and deepest 
insights of our heritage. We need, of course, to grow and develop 


11 B, §. Price, “The Living Tension.’’ The Inquirer, Jan. 16th, 1960. 
12 Gow, The Unitarians, p. 171, 175. London: Methuen, 1928. 
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with the times, but we shall do it the better if we are not all the time 
digging to see how the plant is coming on. The type figure of the 
Progressive is the Vicar of Bray. In his last transformation he did 
indeed have the outward appearance of a Liberal. 
When George in pudding time came o’er 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 
My principles I changed once more, 
And I became a Whig, sir. 

Well, moderate men do not look big to-day, and our ranks are not 
likely to be swelled by many Vicars of Bray. Those of us who stand 
fast by Liberal Christianity do so because we believe it to be true, not 
because it is fashionable. Of course our Liberalism is not in every 
particular that of Martineau or even Gow. We are certainly not 
prepared to subscribe to the facile optimism which was a dogma with 
some of the older generation. Neither are we going to despair of 
man, even when he is foolish enough to turn his back on God and his © 
true home, and go wandering off into the far country. Liberalism 
will come back into its own, and one day men will be grateful that 
there were 7000 in Israel who did not bow the knee to all the fashion- 
able idols. Finally, for the sake of empirical analysts, or whatever 
they call themselves nowadays, let me say that when I declare my 
belief that Liberal Christianity is true, I mean that it seems to me to 
make better sense of the whole of my experience than any alternative 
view. It is also more easily capable than most of adjusting itself to 
changes in our factual knowledge, which are quite different from the 
winds of fashion. 

An unkind critic has declared that Christian Science is neither 
Christian nor Science. However that may be, I think Jesus had more 
of the genuine scientific spirit than he is often credited with, and I 
believe there is a sense in which we might claim to be the real church 
of Christ Scientist. The authority with which he spoke was the 
authority of the expert who has found out for himself. He saw no 
virtue in either conservatism or radicalism as such. He was con- 
cerned with things more important than the ploys of Gamesmanship. 

From bondage to the old beliefs 

You say our rescue must begin 
But J want refuge from my griefs 
And saving from my sin. 

Because we were not meeting that need, the man who wrote those 
words, Alfred Ainger, was driven to leave us for the Church of 
England. But we can meet it. All we have to do to meet it is to make 
sure that we put first things first. 

L. A. Garrard, M.A., B.D., (Oxon.), has been Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford since 1956. He is also the Editor of 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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Philosophical Paradox 
and Cartographical Projections 


FRANCIS TERRY 


N the issue of Faith & Freedom for Spring 1960 (No. 38), Dr. 
Verona Conway discussed the status of paradoxes. Physicists think 
of electrons as being particles and also as not being particles; men 
who regard the triumph of their cause as inevitable may also feel 
responsible for bringing it about; in certain contexts we act on the 
assumption of scientific determinism, in other contexts on that of 
personal free-will. Are these inconsistencies merely coverings for 
deeper truths that will in the end bring concord? Or are there 
paradoxes which are actual valid statements? May we have to school 
our minds to the idea of living with both ‘“‘a is b” and “‘a is not 5?” 
An instance springs to mind in which we use inconsistencies for 
practical purposes, while recognising the deeper truth which 
reconciles them—the system of “‘projections” which are used for 
making the maps in our atlases. On one page a map of the world 
designed to show the directions of shipping-routes seems to assume 
that regions round the poles are infinite in area. On another page a 
map of the world designed to show the comparative areas where 
certain conditions prevail is drawn in a manner which suggests a very 
unfamiliar view of the shapes and directions of the various countries. 
On another page the world is cut into two separate hemispheres, 
Elsewhere are maps of different regions, which are not always strictly 
consistent with one another: even if they were all brought up to the 
same scale, they could not be pasted together to form a coherent 
wall-map of the world. We know, of course, that the discrepancies 
occur because the world is spherical and our maps are flat; and the 
lines of longitude and latitude enable us to refer our maps to the 
sphericity of the world, and thereby apprehend the truth by which the 
apparent paradoxes are reconciled. 

It is possible, however, to imagine a situation in which a variety 
of types of maps, similar to those in our atlases, might have been 
produced pragmatically by surveyors attempting to do justice to 
different sets of data, without the concept of a spherical earth 
occuring to them. Imagine that impassable obstacles prevented men 
from knowing more than, say, a third of the earth’s surface. Imagine 
that there were no continuous sheets of water of sufficient size to 
exhibit the effects of a true horizon. Imagine that a distorting layer 
of the upper atmosphere diffused the light reaching the earth in such 
a way that men had no awareness of the heavenly bodies, but only 
of the absence or presence of light, and of variations in its intensity 
and quality. Imagine that the evolution of rational thought and 
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emancipation from primitive superstition had proceeded in a manner 
which had caused the Principle of the Parallelism of all Perpendiculars 
to be regarded as the basic axiom on which all scientific knowledge 
was dependent.* Imagine, too, that the study of figures inscribed on 
curved surfaces was a specialised branch of mathematical enquiry, 
little esteemed, and known only to a small group of remote specialists. 
In such a world it would be possible for surveyors to produce 
extremely accurate local maps of various regions; but when they 
came to co-ordinate their data with a view to producing a single map 
of the whole of their known world, they would always encounter 
serious discrepancies. At first they would take these as a challenge to 
check the accuracy of their measurements and calculations. When on 
repeated re-checking the discrepancies still remained, they would be 
compelled to face fundamental problems. Is the world based on 
consistency of direction while distances are irrational and not 
reducible to any consistent scheme? Or is it a place where areas are 
constant while directions and shapes are indeterminate? Or is it a 
place where consistency depends upon adopting a single point of 
reference as focus and neglecting “‘cross-country journeys?” Or is it 
a place which is intelligible only in small patches but where no large- 
scale generalisations are valid? Or it is possible that all these assump- 
tions can be adopted as true for certain purposes, though not all at 
the same time? If the cartographers adopted the last view they would 
be treating paradoxes as valid, and they would be right: but the 
reason for their rightness would be the existence of a deeper truth 
(the sphericity of the earth) which they did not know, but which in 
fact reconciled the discrepancies and the seeming paradoxes. 

This is very much like the discrepancies which arise in our 
attempts at large-scale generalisation. The particular sciences cannot 
be put together by mere scissors and paste into a coherent world- 
picture, for they differ significantly in their methods and assump- 
tions: something in the nature of a philosophy of science is needed to 
reconcile them. Beyond science in the narrower sense, historical and 
biographical studies are concerned with objective facts and their 
co-relation, and ethical studies are an attempt to deal rationally with 
questions which arise realistically out of our actual situation. In 
spite of very great differences in the methods and assumptions of these 
various studies, they all relate to the same world, and there are no 
clear lines of demarcation between them. Accordingly general 
philosophical questions about the over-all picture are unavoidable. 
And the answers vary very much as the maps of the world do in our 
atlases. One picture shows two disconnected hemispheres (which 

* F.g. Suppose that rationalists had had a hard struggle against a theological 
doctrine to the effect that: “All things owe their position to attraction or repulsion 
in relation to God, towards whom all perpendiculars converge upwards, and whose 
majestic unpredictable motions through the heavens keep all things in a state of 
continual fiux, which is discernible to the pure minds of those who piously refrain 
from the forbidden arts of measuring and calculation, but is hidden from the 


blinded faculties of those ungodly persons who pry into divine mysteries and 
seek to reduce God’s doings to the capacity of their own intelligence.” 
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is what Dr. Conway seems to favour). Another carries determinism 


_ to such lengths as to imply that human personality has no place in 


the real world. Another, by the full recognition which it gives to 
vitality and freedom, produces an eccentric twist in its depiction of 


- science, and implies that some regions of reality are in a state of 


\ 
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virtual chaos. There are indeed a considerable number of significant 
philosophies (and some theologies, too) each of which can be 
regarded as an alternative “cartographical projection” for the 
production of a universal conspectus. Many of these can be of use in 
helping us to understand our situation, but none can maintain a 
valid claim to complete and exclusive truth. As long as the inconsis- 
tencies remain, it behoves us to admit that we do not know enough to 
produce a complete picture. But there is no need for reason to 
renounce its desire for a reconciling factor, its hope of attaining its 
desire, or its faith in the possibility of ultimately doing so, though 
perhaps only on the far side of Purgatory! 

To attempt to specify the nature of the reconciling factor may 
be regarded as involving another illegitimate claim to have produced 
the complete and final conspectus. But perhaps one may indicate 
the sort of direction in which Liberal Religion seems to point. 

All knowledge whatsoever depends upon personal experience 


_ and its co-ordination (even observing a pointer on a dial is a form of 


personal experience). We know of no such thing as “impersonal 
experience” or as “knowledge independent of experience.’’ We do 
not admit of any “revealed truths” superseding our experience. But 
when we try to co-ordinate our experience we are impeded by 
internal and social flaws—inconsistencies in our own hearts (which 
distort our individual apprehensions of things) and separateness 
from one another (which prevents a full synthesis of complementary 
personal points of view). If we were completely integrated in our 
own personalities and united by perfect love and charity for one 
another, we should form a sort of crystalline transparency in which 
things would appear as they in fact are. That is the goal to which we 
reach out in our spiritual life and fellowship. But while we are still on 
the road, we have to make do with such imperfect knowledge as is 
attainable by such beings as we now are. For most general purposes, 
this is a muddled human common-sense, which cannot claim much 
consistency or precision. When greater vigour is required, it has to be 
obtained by one-sided methods: without genuinely harmonising the 
different aspects of our experience, we select the parts which are most 
relevant to the matter in hand, co-ordinate them with one another 
and with other parts that fit in easily with them, and then either 
ignore or distort the rest. These give us our different maps—physical, 
ethical, historical, religious, aesthetic, or as the case may be. The 
real (“‘spherical”) world would then be conceived, perhaps on semi- 
Leibnitzian or Roycean lines, as something which, in order to be 
adequately discerned, requires a transparent fellowship of purified 
personalities. 


The Christ Above The Christ 


An Analysis of Tillich’s Christology 
JACKSON LEE ICE 


S Descartes made it virtually impossible to doubt one’s own 

existence, since something must exist to do the doubting, so 
Tillich makes it virtually impossible to deny God. The atheist in a 
state of critical doubt affirms, in his quest for truth, some aspects of 
the power of Being over non-Being. The “power of Being,” which 
works in those who have no name for it, not even the name God, is 
what Tillich calls “‘the God above the God.” No one can rationally 
deny God without at the same time affirming Him, 

Such dependence upon the power of Being does not prove the — 
“existence of God.” This is a meaningless conjunction of words. “God 
does not exist,’ maintains Tillich. “If God can be found within the 
whole of reality, then the whole of reality is the basic and dominant 
concept. God, then, is subject to the structure of reality,” as Zeus was 
subject to Fate. ““The God who is a being, is transcended by the God 
who is Being itself . . . And the God who is a person is transcended 
by the God who is the Personal-Itself.”"! To exist is to be subject to 
causality and space-time, to be finite, which God is not. God, as the 
Ground of All Being, is the Source of all existing things. 

A similar structure of thought is used by Tillich in his discussion 
of ‘“‘Jesus as the Christ.” In his attempt to surmount the age-long 
difficulties involved in the many Christological solutions, he analyzes 
the ontological Ground of Reality which makes such a Christ-event 
explicable and possible. The Biblical faith is substantiated by a 
search for the ultimate realities involved. In so doing he arrives at a 
conception of the Incarnation which I characterize by the phrase 
“the Christ above the Christ,”’ which is that Saving Power which is 
present, although hidden, in every divine-human encounter. 


* * * 


While incarnational theories of the past had to grapple with 
uniting, or ultimately relating, two disparate spheres—the Infinite 
and the finite, God and man, Divine substance and human substance 
—Tillich makes it clear that this was an impossible feat which abused 
rationality and invariably led to ridiculous and even harmful claims. 
Tillich proposes instead a “‘process Christology”—a dynamic- 
historical, and not a static-hierarchial characterization of the 
Incarnation—which unites the two by showing their intimate 
ontological connection. The dilemma as to how God could enter into 
history, or how a finite, historical occasion could be ‘wholly God 
and. wholly man,” was the result of “externalizing” the metaphysical 
levels. For Tillich there is no rift or separation between God and 

1Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 82-83. 
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the world which had to be overcome by a once-and-for-all Divine 
Act. God is not beside the world or his creation. God is the Ground 
of all creation. Hence He cannot be regarded as apart from it. The 
disruption, then, of creation is “internalized” as estrangement of all 
existing things from their essential natures. The separation which 
must be overcome is not that between two different metaphysical 
levels, but between two essentially similar, although existentially 
estranged, realities. 

1. How can we combine in one person both the divine and 
human natures? Quite simply, in the first step, by making every 
human being possess an “essential” or “‘created’’ nature, and an 
“existential”? or ‘‘estranged” nature. Man’s “essential” nature 
represents the original image of God embodied in man. Divine 
self-objectification and essential manhood conceptually belong 
together, because man is essentially the divine image, and anthropo- 
morphism contains an indestructible element of truth. ““The Logos 
universal and the Logos as the power of a personal life are one and 
the same Logos.”’? 

But man has not only an essential, God-image, nature, he also 
has an existential, finite nature and is thus a separated, estranged, 
_ existing being, subject to the laws of causality and space-time. Man 
possesses not only universality but individuality, not only essence 
but existence, not only form but dynamics, not only destiny but 
freedom. Thus there exists in every man a combination of both the 
divine and human natures. ““The real wonder of the Incarnation lies 
not in God becoming man, but in a man completely overcoming the 
contradiction which exists between ‘essential manhood’ and 
‘existential manhood.’” 

The assertion that Jesus Christ is the personal unity of a Divine 
and a human nature must be replaced by the assertion that, in Jesus 
as the Christ, the essential nature took complete control of the 
existential nature while remaining in finitude. This complete actual- 
ization of the Eternal God-man unity makes Jesus the perfect revel- 
ation of the Power in God as the creative Ground of Being. Jesus did not 
become God. But because he completely conquered his existential 
limitations by his essential nature, or because he “had the power of 
negating himself without losing himself,’ he became what Tillich 
calls the New Being, or the Christ, appearing within history for the 
first time. The God-man unity “‘is in a state of pure essentiality or 
potentiality in God. It can become actualized through finite freedom 
and did so in the unique event of Jesus as the Christ...” 

Thus Tillich does not have to struggle to unite the two disparate 
natures of God and man, since they are united eternally from the 
beginning. All he has to demonstrate is that in history the personal 
center of one human life had the power to negate its estrangement 
and become completely determined by the divine center. 


2 Tillich, Biblical Religion and The Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 75. 
3 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, pl 148. 
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2. While it is true that man has being only by reason of the fact 
that he participates in the power of the New Being, and while it is 
true that all men are made up of both divine and human aspects, it 
is also true that no person in estrangement (or existence) can conquer 
his predicament of estrangement, and hence, no person could become 
the complete and final revelation of God’s Saving Power. Yet there 
was one life in which this occurred. 


If every man participates in some degree in the healing power of 
the New Being, what, then, is the peculiar character of the healing 
through the New Being in Jesus? Why is Jesus such an exception? 

Throughout history there have been individuals that have 
possessed the power to become revelatory events i.e., they become — 
transparent for the Ground of Being, its threat and its promise. 
But at no time was the New Being fully present within history since — 
there was no moment when perfect faith existed. But between the 
years 1 and 30 A.D. there lived a human being who did possess perfect 
faith and actualized within history the power of the New Being in its 
fulness. For the first time the New Being was fully revealed within - 
history. This is why Tillich speaks of Jesus as the Christ as the final 
revelation, for “‘A revelation is final if it has the power of negating 
itself without losing itself.’’ Jesus negated his estrangement without 
losing his finite self-hood and was united with the center of his 
essential self-hood. Here we have a ‘““ccommunity between God and 
the center of a personal life which determines all utterances of this 
life and resists the attempts within existential estrangement to disrupt 
it.” This is the essence of the Christ. 

What facts does Tillich offer to substantiate these claims? 


It is strange that Tillich admits, with Biblical criticism, that we 
know practically nothing about Jesus, since the records are so meager, 
interpolated, and recast in subsequent periods of interpretation, and 
yet turns around and ultimately uses the Biblical record as adequate 
evidence to support his arguments. Actually what he does accept is 
not any historical facts about Jesus, but the faith-interpretation of 
these facts by the disciples and Gospel writers. He tries to support 
this procedure by maintaining that the historical Jesus is not enough 
for Biblical theology. It is the “‘faith-portrait’’ of the early church that 
is the main subject of theology. It makes little difference who Jesus 
was (and, anyway, we shall never know); what is important is what 
Jesus was to the early group of believers. “‘Christianity was born, 
not with the birth of the man who is called Jesus, but in the moment 
in which one of his followers was driven to say to him, ‘Thou art the 
Christ’.’*4 

3. This leads directly to the third step in his Christological 
scheme. Refusing to establish his ontological interpretation upon 
sheer biographical facts concerning Jesus alone, he turns to the other 
half of the revelatory event, the receptive, faith-interpretive side. 

4 Ibid, p. 97. 
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It is here he believes he finds evidence for the actual appearance of 
the New Being within history. 

For Tiilich, all true revelations demand three basic stages: the 
preparatory events, the actual sign-event, and the receptive event. 
Without all three, no revelation occurs. Hence, even if Jesus had been 
the Christ and had claimed to be so, there would have been no 
appearance of the New Being if someone had not been receptive to 
him and actualized this power by their faith. ‘“‘The receptive side of 
the Christian event is as important as the factual side.’’> Since the 
presentational side, or Jesus as sign-event, cannot stand by itself 
as proof of the only complete occurrence of God’s Love within history, 
Tillich turns to the witness of the receptive side. “Christianity . . . is 
based on the witness to the messianic character of Jesus by people who 
were not interested at all in a biography of the Messiah.’’® 

Apparently, then, the proof of the reality of the appearance of 
the New Being rests upon the derivative revelation of the disciple’s 
faith that Jesus was the New Being. In so believing the early followers 
themselves became revealers, or sign-events. Thus, how do we know 
that the Logos became a visible, touchable individuality, in a unique 
moment of time? By the effects of the ‘‘faith-portrait.” ‘‘The 
original picture, . . . was of a numinous and interpreted character, 
and it was this which proved to have the power to conquer existence.”’” 
Wherever there is present the power to conquer existence, there is 
the New Being. Thus the appearance of the New Being is as much a 
result of the interpretive faith of the disciples, asit is of the Jesus-event. 
Jesus as the Christ is substantiated by the “‘faith-portrait’”’ of the 
disciples, and the ‘‘faith-portrait” is substantiated by the fact that 
Jesus was the Christ. 

The argument appears peculiarly circular. But let us move on to 
step number four which is a discussion of the dynamics of faith. 

4. The existence of religious faith, the faith that ‘“‘overcomes 
the world,” that is capable of conquering estrangement in all its 
forms, is identical with the presence of the New Being. In order for 
man, as finite freedom, to possess the faith necessary for successful 
living, or for being constantly re-united with his essential being, there 
must be a reality which is the foundation of such a belief-fulness. 
This ground is the power of the New Being, the potentiality of the 
new creation inherent in human existence which is capable of saving 
man from disintegration, disunity, and further estrangement and 
self-alienation. Thus the New Being is the source of the power for 
the creation of faith itself. ‘“‘The participation of the believer gives 
him certainty about the ‘event,’ as witnessed by the Bible. . .” Faith 
actualizes the essential God-manhood within existence, it unites man 
with the center of his own being and with the Divine center. The 
presence of a conquering, saving, regenerative faith means the 
presence of the New Being, or the power of Divine Love-Judgment in 
existence. In every person of faith, the Infinite, in some degiee, meets 


5 Ibid, p. 99. © Thid, p. 104. 7 Tillich, The Protestant Era, p. 30. 
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the finite. The reality of the New Being makes such a faith possible; 
and such a faith actualizes the New Being within history. , 

Then, “‘exactly what can faith guarantee? And the inevitable 
answer is that faith can guarantee only its own foundation, namely, 
the appearance of that reality which has created the faith. The 
reality is the New Being, who conquers estrangement and thereby 
makes faith possible . . . Faith is itself the immediate evidence of the 
New Being within . . . existence.”® 

5. In the last step Tillich finally brings in a subtle interpretation 
and use of paradox, and asserts that beyond this we cannot go. 
Indeed, we are told this is what the whole Biblical message attests. 
In the last analysis, “the Incarnation is the paradox of essential 
God-manhood manifesting itself within human existence.’”’ Paradox 
is not to be equated with the irrational or absurd; nor is it, strangely 
enough, reflectively or dialectically rational; but it means “‘against 
man’s self-understanding and expectations.”? That “the fully 
perceived contradiction between essential and existential being has 
been overcome,” and that “‘the overcoming may be participated in,” 
is beyond human comprehension and does not accord with any man’s 
experience. 

* * * 

Let us now turn to a brief examination of these five major steps. 

1. Tillich explicitly states that no person in estrangement, i.e., 
in existence, can conquer his predicament of estrangement. One 
cannot remain a human being and not be in existence. Apparently 
for a person completely to overcome his estrangement would mean 
he would no longer exist in the world. Jesus was a finite, human 
being. Yet we understand that he completely conquered his existential 
estrangement. Does Tillich mean to imply that Jesus’ physical 
characteristics were estranged, but that his self-hood, which control- 
led all his thoughts and actions, was not?!° What kind of strange 
existence could this be? Would this not somehow make Jesus an 
ontological schizophrenic, caught half in existence and half out? 
Jesus became the perfect revelation of God because by perfect faith he 
completely overcame his existence and yet he remained in existence? 

If one accepts the narrower bounds of Tillich’s Christology, in 
which he argues for the unique miracle of the one-and-only 
appearance of the New Being in Jesus, then he is faced with a 
dilemma: either Jesus, the man, could never have truly existed, or 

8 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, p. 114. 

° Though Tillich does not allow paradox to mean the absurd, his definition 
has a familiar Kierkegaardian ring. Paradox for Kierkegaard is ‘“‘the ‘absurdity’ 
of living simultaneously in the infinite and the finite.” It is “that which runs 


counter to human experience and human understanding in general.’ 
et ae a “Fear and Trembling,” Bretall, R., A Kierkegaard Anthology, 
p. : 

_ +°It seems that Tillich is quite close to an Apollinarian view of the Incarna- 
tion here which proposed that Christ had a human body and a human soul, but 


not a human mind or spirit. This was replaced by the Divine Logos, the source 
of Christ’s Self-consciousness. 


~~ 
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he was a strange, divine puppet which, as Tillich himself says, was 


completely determined" in all utterances and actions by God against 
all estrangement. The latter robs Jesus of all finite-freedom, which 
violates Tillich’s own principle of the Incarnation: Jesus could not 
then have been the New Being, since he could not have “fully 


| participated in man’s existential predicament,’ and also he could 


not have had the freedom to be other than divine. 
2. The receptive side of the Christ-event may be as important as 


the factual side, but the disciples’ faith does not guarantee the reality 


of the portrait it has painted. Our knowledge of the receptive faith 


of the disciples and early followers is as dependent upon the New 


Testament records as are the facts of the historical Jesus, which 
Tillich rejects as non-essential to theology. Historical criticism failed 
to reach a foundation for theology or faith, he writes, since it could 
not discover the life of Jesus or the power to obey the teachings of 
Jesus by sheer recorded facts. It forgot the Kerygma behind the 
facts which faith sees. 

To interpret historical facts is ineluctable, and partisan elabora- 
tions are unavoidable. To say all facts are “‘interpreted facts,” 
according to a certain human faith-involvement is not therefore to 
validate the objects of commitment, nor regard all interpretations as 


equally true. The interpretations of the historian and the ‘“‘faith- 


interpretations” of the theologian have different objectives and must 


not be confused. And we must remind the theologian, concerning 


the matter of the Incarnation, that one cannot prove historical facts 
nor bring historical events into being by the conjuring of faith. At 


_ no time ought we to transform an historical probability into a positive 


historical certainty by a judgment of faith. This is the main danger 


of the whole Christological issue. Even though Tillich notes this 
_ danger, he does not clarify it by resorting toa kerygmatic level, which 


at times seems to grant the present-day theologian a sort of the- 
ological license for making history over in his own image. 

3. It is valid, I suppose, for Tillich to maintain that the trans- 
forming power in the human attitude of faith points to a reality 
which makes such a thing possible and explicable. But when he 
attempts from this to maintain that the existence of the objects of 
such faith are thereby guaranteed, it seems he is in difficulty. Perhaps 
the trouble there arises from confusing the New Being as both ground 
and object of belief. This, I imagine, is intentional, for if Jesus is the 
New Being, then he must be present as the ground of faith; and if the 
expression of faith guarantees this ground, then the existence of 
Jesus as the New Being is assured. This is clever, but puzzling. 

Faith cannot be proof that Jesus was also the Christ; it can only, 
as Tillich himself admits, be evidence of the Source of such power. 
But this is still a long way from substantiating that Jesus was the 
unique Incarnational Event. 

4, That deep mystery surrounds us is a fact; that this mystery is 
impenetrable in all its aspects, seems more and more a fact; and that 

11 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, p. 151. 
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there is an ultimate mystery seems very plausible. To point to mystery 
to stimulate thought, to humble the intellectually proud, and in 
religion, to elicit reverence and awe is commendable. But to use 
“paradox” and “ultimate mystery” as protective devices against 
further serious thought, and convenient hiding places for personal 
leaps of faith, among serious-minded men involved in a search for 
religious truths, is unacceptable. I do not feel it is particularly 
necessary for Tillich to resort ultimately to paradox in his sub- 
stantiation of Jesus as the Christ. 
* * * 

In this last section let me present what I believe to be the broader 
and more important aspects of Tillich’s Christology. 

Tillich rejects the Liberal’s idea that Jesus gave us universal 
moral rules to follow, and Bultmann’s idea that the Christ is really a 
message of decision which challenges us to decide for or against 
God’s kingdom. Neither of these, he finds, “can answer the question 
of wherein lies the power to obey the teachings of Jesus or to make 
the decision for the Kingdom of God.” 

Tillich finds that the Christ-faith and Biblical message reveal 
that there is a power for the “‘courage to be,” for decision and for 
righteousness, existent within actuality which men may know and in 
which they may participate. The main revelation, then, is not 
universal moral teachings (we find these elsewhere), nor a kergymatic 
message that men ought to act decisively for a kingdom of righteous- 
ness. It is the revealing of an ontological Ground of love, power and 
justice underlying all existence which can never be conquered by 
existence; it is the revealing of the Christ above all Christs, if you will. 
Because of Jesus and his followers this power of New Being remained 
no mere possibility, but became a working actuality within the world. 
To the faith-interpretation of the early church it was the opening up 
of a new dimension of reality for man more completely than ever 
before. There was revealed to these men, and to subsequent ages, that 
the efforts of men to exist courageously in the face of the threats of 
non-being, had a dynamic counterpart in Reality which made life 
not only possible, but whole, healthy, creative, and righteous. Jesus, 
in their eyes, was the door opened on the overjoying vista of God’s 
Love and Power which “‘no man can close.” 

What then is the peculiar character of Jesus as the Christ ? ““The 
answer cannot be that there is no saving power apart from him but 
that he is the ultimate criterion of every healing and saving process’ 
““, . . the New Being in the Christ transcends every relativity in its 
quality and power of healing . . . Therefore, wherever there is saving 
power in mankind, it must be judged by the saving power in Jesus 
as the Christ.’’* Jesus, “‘is not the only actualization (of the Christ 
above the Christ), but he is the central one, the criterion of all other 


manifestations of God’s participation in the suffering of the world.’”45 
12 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Ul, p. 106. 
13 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 166 (italics mine). 
14 Ibid, (italics mine). 15 Tbid, p. 175 (parenthesis mine). 
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From these quotations, and many others, it seems that Tillich has 
knowingly sacrificed the man Jesus to the ontological principle of 
the New Being, and turned the event of Jesus as the Christ into a 
“symbolic designation of a function,” or an ultimate criterion by 
which a// transforming events are judged. Jesus is proclaimed as 
exhibiting an ontological principle by being made into a symbol of 
the main problem and solution of man’s plight in existence. 

Normally the search for ultimate reality, the creative urge, and 
the attitudes of love, courage, and faith are regarded as subjective 
processes, as epiphenomena which occur sui generis upon the 
encounter of man with Being. This is a distorted view, according to 
Tillich, and one which has blocked an adequate comprehension of 
the ultimate realities involved in the religious life. The essentials of 
human existence: love, courage, justice, regeneration, etc., are 
actual states of Being in which man participates when he subjectively 
is caught up in them. For Tillich objective reality precedes subjective 
participation.’® Sanctification is the process in which the power of the 
New Being, or the Christ above the Christ, transforms personality 
and community, within and without the church, inside and outside 
the Christian religion. Thus Jesus himse/f had to participate in the 
power of the New Being which was objectively prior to his being in 
order for him to become the Christ! Jesus could not have become the 
transparent event he was without the power of the Christ above his 
Christ-event! Jesus could not, therefore, be the New Being; Jesus as 
the Christ could not appear in Jesus as the Christ. This does not 
impugn that God did not act in Jesus objectively, but it does deny 
that Jesus could be fully and completely the New Being. The phrase, 
‘Jesus as the Christ” can be taken as the ultimate source and ultimate 
criterion of every healing and saving process, on/y if it is regarded 
as an ontological principle of symbolic function of the Christ above 
all Christs. And this is what I believe Tillich does. 

Without the limitation of traditional theology that we must 
concretize in one, and only one, historical event the working power 
of God for salvation, Tillich’s theory of Incarnation becomes much 
more inclusive and effectual. A// men are created in the image of God. 
All men are potentially capable of revealing the New Being. Jesus as 
well as a// men, participated in the Christ above the Christ. Incarnation 
is potentially universal, or it is non-existent.’7 It is not only Jesus as the 
Christ, but Moses as the Christ, Lao-Tse as the Christ, Gautama as the 
Christ, Confucius, and Mohammed as the Christ, which reveals 
God’s saving power. 


16 Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. Ul, p. 177. 

17 “This is often forgotten by those in Christianity who like to use in every 
second theological proposition the word ‘incarnation.’ They forget that this is not 
an especially Christian characteristic, because incarnation is something which 
happens in paganism all the time. The divine beings always incarnate in different 
forms. That is very easy in paganism. This is not the real distinction between 
Christianity and other religions.”’ (Tillich, P., Theology of Culture, p. 63. ed. 
Kimball, Robt. C., N.Y. Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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It is not Jesus alone, but Tillich himself, and thousands of others, 
who are the makers and revealers of the Christ. We use the term 
Christ for, to us, Jesus and the tradition which grew around him and 
through him expresses an ultimacy which makes him the central 
criterion of all manifestations of God. But Jesus did not reveal the 
New Being so translucently, so transparently, that merely recording, 
describing, and presenting the facts is enough. Jesus was the initial 
inspiration for subsequent and richer interpretations and unfoldings 
of the essential God-Manhood. He was the progenitor, the spark, the 
seed of a long line of revealers, interpreters, and transformed men 
who saw more and more poignantly into the destiny of man, the 
nature of God, and the structure of existence, so that more fruitful 
and significant revelations of the New Being were possible. 

It is erroneous, it seems to me, to read back all the labors of 
these subsequent ages into the life of a single man from Nazareth; 
and it is arrogant to claim he is the only, once-and-for-all, unique, 
final revelation and thus entitled to be worshipped as the only God- 
Man. This is one of the “threats of non-Being” which still exists 
within the emotional and mental life of Christianity, and Christianity 
does not yet have the power of the New Being to cast it out. To 
jeopardize God’s saving Love by maintaining that it only truly 
appeared in one life, in one moment of history, in one way, in one 
tradition, as one religious orientation says it did, is an illustration of a 
confining partiality under which Christianity still labors, and which 
shows that the universal power of the Christ above the Christ has not 
yet been fully revealed. 

Is this not, as I believe Tillich maintains, the untque discovery 
and contribution of Christianity? That, in our Christ-event, the 
Christ above all Christs, that mysterious and miraculous transforming 
power of God’s love, was made more lucid and poignantly available to 
all mankind than ever before? And that the salvation which Jesus 
as the Christ brought was more effectual than any other manifestation 
of the New Being in history thus far? That the transcendent was 
made more perfectly immanent? 

Whenever the New Being in God becomes inescapable, com- 
pelling, and escatic to man, there we have Incarnation. Whenever 
true atonement occurs, or whenever men have sought unity with each 
other and with the Source of love, justice, healing and saving power, 
there the New Being is present and revealed. 

It is true, this is not the Incarnation of the Christian god, or the 
Buddhist god, or the Islamic god; but perhaps we might say it is the 
Incarnation of the “God above the God.” 


Jackson Lee Ice, is Assistant-Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at the Florida State University, Tallahassee. Jt has just been 
announced that the Albert Schweitzer Education Foundation in 
Chicago has made a prize award to Professor Ice. We hope that his 


essay, “The Challenge of Albert Schweitzer’? may be published in 
this Journal—Ed. 


Paul Tillich and Existentialism 


H. J. GARD 


O apology is necessary in reverting to Paul Tillich’s Psycho- 
analysis, Existentialism and Theology (Faith & Freedom, No. 25, 
Autumn 1955) for he is always relevant to our thought. 
‘ I was drawn to Tillich’s ‘Systematic Theology—Vol |’ by a review 
by the Rev. Daniel Jenkins, particularly by his statement that,“‘The 
_ thinker who, despite a very different background, is most akin to 
Tillich is, I think, Berdyaev but the contrast between the looseness and 
discursiveness of the style of the one and the coherence and precision 
of the other is remarkable.” For I am, I confess, a captive of 
Berdyaev who is called by Spinka with, I think, a certain malice, the 
captive of freedom. 
And so, when re-reading in Tillich’s Faith & Freedom article 
- of his interesting discussion with T. S. Eliot—that leader of an 
esoteric cult who ‘mistook fastidiousness for holiness’ (according 
to Harold J. Laski in an attack of considerable length and virulence), 
I was puzzled when Tillich wrote, “Eliot was really considered to be 
an existentialist.’” No supporting evidence was given. On the contrary, 
—to Tillich’s charge that ‘you (Eliot) cannot answer the question you 
develop in your plays and your poems on the basis of your plays and 
poems because they only develop the question, they describe human 
existence,’ there followed Eliot’s reply—‘That is exactly what I am 
fighting for all the time. I am as you know an Episcopalian.’ And 
again Tillich concludes, ‘“‘He (Eliot) is really a faithful Episcopalian; 
he answers as an Episcopalian, but vor as an existentialist ; this means 
that the existentialist raises the question and analyses the human 
situation, to which the theologian can then give the answer, an 
answer given not from the question but from somewhere else, and 
not from the human situation itself.” The seeming obscurity of this 
passage gave me a little sympathy for Prof. J. Heywood-Thomas 
who, in ‘Some Notes on the Theology of Paul Tillich’ (Hibbert 
+ Journal April 1959) charges Tillich with being ‘vague’ and “‘with a 
tendency to exploit the ambiguities of language in order to make 
some point,” and, taking as the most crucial example Tillich’s 
discussion of theological method, concludes that the confusion 
arises from the way Tillich understands concepts, hence Tillich’s 
“theological circle.” (““Theology is necessarily existential, and no 
theology can escape the theological circle”—Tillich—S.T. Vol. 1 
p. 27). Well, as to this, and whether “new being,’ in Tillich’s “Jesus is 
the Christ as the bearer of New Being,’ is a concept or not, Berdyaev 
would reply—‘‘To be is a reality, a realisation; to have is but a symbol 
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of possession. Man has spirit, but he must also become spirit, an 
incarnate spirit. Spirit is from God. And when man has spirit, when 
he is in spirit, then spirit enters into him and inspires him. Hence 
there is an indissoluble tie between spirit and inspiration, or the 
creative spirit. The problem of creativeness is the fundamental 
problem of the new spirituality. But in essence spirituality is always 
creativeness, since freedom and activity are the attributes of spirit. 
In creativeness there are always two elements, of grace, of inspiration 
coming to man from on high, of genius and talent possessed by man, 
and that of freedom . . . It would appear as if, through creativeness, 
man were presenting the world with his dialogue with God.” 

“Only when he frees himself from the objectification of Concepts, 
from the notion of static being, does man begin to understand the 
essentially active and creative nature of the relation between man and 
being, between man and God, and that the essence of spirituality as 
an impulse of freedom consists precisely in this.” 

“Thus I understand by creative spiritual activity not only the 
creation of cultural products which are always symbolical, but also — 
a real transformation of the world and of human relationships, in 
other words, the creation of a new life, of a new being. This implies 
the triumph of prophetism over ritualism in the spiritual life. It also 
implies that the need for truth and justice should predominate over 
the experience of passive ecstasies” (Spirit and Reality, p. 155/7) 

As to concepts and categories, they can only be a means of 
apprehending objective or completely abstract Being. The concept 
is only related to the object, therefore the inner existence or primary 
Being can only be apprehended through the imagination, the symbol 
and the myth. Only a philosophy primarily concerned with the 
personality is able to apprehend existence. Existential philosophy 
cannot be based on concepts and ordinary categories even when it is 
ontological. The concept is invariably concerned with something, 
it is never that something: it is never existential. 

Yet, while in 1955, Tillich can charge Eliot with failing to 
answer “‘the question” as an existentialist—in 1934, Berdyaev, 
(Solitude and Society, p. 143) wrote:—‘‘Neither Marxism nor any 
other materialist Socialist system attempts to deal with the problems 
of solitude and of communion as distinct from the problem of 
communication, because these systems fail to apprehend the profound 
metaphysical significance of the problem of personality.” (c.f. Die 
Sozialistische Entscheidung, a new book by Tillich, the leader of 
German religious Socialism. Tillich does not propound the existential 
problem of personality). 

Hence what, in 1955, Tillich deemed a failure in Eliot so, 
twenty years before, Berdyaev had indicated of Tillich. 


Short Journey Into Death 


JOHN PAUL CHARPENTIER 


TN the winter of 1934 I was nearly frozen to death in a sudden 
snow-storm on a Swedish mountain. A returning ski-ing trio, 
headed by an Army captain, saved my life. For years I suffered the 
,pains of the frost-bitten—searing headaches and the sensation of 
razor-blades slashing across the frozen flesh of my head, hands and 
feet. Beyond a certain point, pain ceases, the flesh turns purple and 
gangrene sets in. There is no cure. 


In 1940 the Nazis invaded Denmark and Norway overnight. 
Sweden was cut off. The Gestapo were in Stockholm. Food was 
scarce, as also was wood-fuel for the china stoves. The German 
| destroyers blew up the Swedish fishing-smacks in their own waters. 

Every ten grammes of food was accountable to the Ministry of Food. 
A doctor-friend rang me up “‘would you like some raw malt in husks 
to eat?” 

The winter of 1941 was the coldest for 25 years—28°C below, 
or 50°F of frost. For warmth, many Swedes slept in thick sporting- 
clothes. Hunger and cold were no help to my frost-bite. 

One morning, as I awoke, I jumped easily from bed. Suddenly I 
swayed. A strange lightness and weakness came over me. Leaning 
against the wall, I crawled downstairs to a telephone. I rang my 
‘young doctor-friend in a private hospital: “Einar will you come at 
once? J think I am seriously ill.” He replied “I’m on my rounds, 
Pll come as soon as I can.”” I crawled up to my room, sank my body 
slowly on the bed and gently raised each leg. All bodily reaction 
seemed to have ceased. I had no pain, no nerve-reaction, no feeling 
of my body at all. Slightly amused, I thought: “I’m dying!”’ For 
a second I seemed to disappear. After a faint mental struggle, I was 
conscious of thinking to myself, “I’m dying!’ Then, black-out. 

When I next became aware of my existence, I—my spirit, my 

, real “‘self’”—was standing near the bedroom window. It is difficult to 
picture a bodiless, limitless spiritual state in limited earthly conditions 
and terms. Time does not exist in Eternity—existence as Spirit alone 
seems to play all parts in Eternal Life. 

I was aware of the same bedroom, the walls, the furniture. 
These were no longer solid as we in the flesh see them. They were 
mental or dream-forms in Spirit. The universe of spirit moves 
through these dream-creations. I could see through the walls. (This 
suggests a parallel to the record of how the resurrected Christ 
entered through closed doors.) 
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In the same “‘moment,” I was aware of my new existence in a 
vast endless sea of life. Each timeless “‘“moment’’ this sea of life filled 
me with power and life, with ever-growing life. By this power and 
life pouring into my spirit, into the real ‘““me,” I seemed to grow in 
height; in our earthly measure to about nine feet tall. This sense of 
growth in height was illusion. The true growth was in my realisation of 
the power of inpouring Life, or Spirit. I was fully aware of myself, 
my Real “Self,” a “‘self” of love and wonder whom I had never 
known upon earth. Earthly life had pain, loss, family tragedy, and 
illness. In Spirit there is no pain, no memories of pain emotions, evil 
nor negation. There are neither earthly nor bodily feelings. I was 
conscious of my real “‘self”’ as a creation from love, and hfe, and light. © 
I felt as if freed from prison, from a bodily gaol. 

All the while this sea of vital life seemed to pour life into me on | 
a ‘“‘wave of life”. I seemed to recognise someone whom I deeply loved, © 
without knowing whom, and, in my love, I gave back my life into 
this sea. In the high far-distance, was a blinding light brighter than 
all light upon earth, brighter than the sun. I realised that light as 
‘“‘nerson.” Held by this gentle wonder, I knew I had eternally ““come 
home.” I began to realise my deathless “‘self.”” I turned to my body > 
on the bed. I cannot say I physically “turned to my body,”’ for in 
spirit and in timeless existence, one is aware of all things in all 
directions at once. Whilst still held by the feeling of calm wonder of 
that life and light, I saw my body in a coma on the bed. My body no 
longer seemed strong, handsome, solid, real, but a dream-form of no 
particular value. It seemed brown and grey in colour. My one 
thought was: “‘What! is that thing there me?” 

The next moment, I was conscious again on my bed, staring up > 
at the bedroom ceiling. 


My short visit into the world beyond seemed but a timeless | 
flash. I turned to the clock; three and a half hours had gone by. | 
My doctor-friend, I was told later, had called, with intentions of 
calling again. Back to earth, hardly aware of this world, I gazed for | 
hours at the ceiling. Gradually I regained a fuller earth-conscious- | 
ness, and began to think over and over again “‘I have been dead. 
Why didn’t they let me stay dead?” For days through my brain 
rang Prospero’s words in The Tempest.‘‘ We are such stuff as dreams 
are made on, and our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

I knew, for ever, I am immortal; we are all immortal, and death 
does not exist. I knew that one step from the body, right here in our 


bedrooms, is the fullness of the life beyond. That life is God and 
life is a solid tangible fact. 


Across the years, folk have lost their fear of death from my 
story, or have said, ‘“‘rubbish! nonsense! your subconscious mind!”’ 
Firstly, my short journey into death and back was a personal 


experience. Its results on my life and future eternal life are personal. 
Its truth however, is confirmed by thousands near death who have 
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known the same. The telephone was a horror to our forebears, a 
man in space was unthinkable thirty years ago. 

Again, my mostly trouble-free or thought-free critics offer no 
te for the so-easily quoted, so-often blamed Subconscious 
Mind! 

I am told the subconscious mind is the grand aggregate of all 
earthly experiences, spiritual, mental, physical—good or bad. How 
then can the subconscious mind out-step its own amoeba-like 
boundaries and limitations of earthly life to create a vast infinitude 
of love and life and light beyond the conception of mortal man? 

How can a subconscious mind create a far-distant, blinding 
light, comparable to no earthly light and brighter than the sun? Try 
in your human imagination to create these things. You will fail. 
The finite can never encompass the infinite. The central point in a 
circle cannot encompass the circle’s whole. 

Again, to my critics, years later in 1948, in a vain attempt to heal 
my frost-bite, I sought a spiritual healer at the Marylebone Spiritu- 
alist Association. He was Mr. Charles Day, son of the Rev. Mr. Day, 
who opened the original Ragged Mission with Dr. Barnardo. I told 
Mr. Day of my experience in the Life Beyond. “Mr. Day,” I said, 
“many people say it was a dream, an hallucination. Was it?” 
“Good Heavens, no!” said Mr. Day quietly. ““You experienced a 
state which we spiritualists call levitation. At that moment, you were 
so close to death you were aware of both worlds at once. One step 
more into that world and you would never have come back.”’ I said: 
“T wish I had never returned.” 

Again, my short journey into death and back was not a special 
privilege. Dr. Jameson of Portsmouth Cathedral, told me that dying 
parishioners who recovered related the wonderful feeling at death. 


’ Dr. Jameson can be unhesitatingly believed. 


Finally to my critics, early in 1948 I wrote down these facts for 
an ageing Portsmouth writer, who feared death. Summer 1948, I 
turned over second-hand magazines on a local market-stall. In a 
1947 copy of Tit-Bits I found an article by Richard Deering, ‘““From 
Here to Eternity—and Back,” an interview with three people who 
medically had “‘died,” to return again 

Our article-titles, strangely were nearly identical, as also remarks 
from the three people interviewed: “I wish I had remained dead’”’— 
“Tt felt freed from prison’’—‘“‘It was like coming home.”—“‘T felt as 
if my wife was near me!” 

How can my critics explain that we who passed death to return 
30 years ago, 19 years ago, etc., still unknown to each other, have 
registered the same memories and feelings in varying degrees? 
Telepathy can play no part. 

For critics, I could not care less. I do not write for them. I write 
for those whose lives, dreams, illusions, have been shattered with 
loss upon loss—as have my own. Not “‘goodness and mercy,” but 
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illness, poverty, loss upon loss since a child, “followed me all the 
days of my life.” Maybe the fault of others; maybe my own. Life 
is an adventure with no loss, and no gain, or rather there is nothing 
to gain but love. 

But, for those stunned with pain and loss, may we who have 
passed death to return say: one step from your body is an infinitude 
of love and life and power; through your body is passing now an 
Infinitude of Love and Life and Power 

If you have lost the earth, you have lost nothing. You still hold 
all you can ever keep; eternal life and love here right now. 

Spirit is solid, tangible, real. As death alone can show, the 
earth and material things appear as mental forms, dream-forms. 
The illusion of the bodily senses and emotions alone reverse this state. 

Spirit is solid life, solid love, solid light. Call Spirit whom you 
will, First Cause, Creator, Allah, Father, God—it is right here just 
the same. “‘Lo, I am with you always.” 

Not one of these words confounds the teaching of Jesus, nor 
John’s teaching about Jesus. “‘God is light; “God is love;” “‘in 
Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 

What shall we fear? The man in the street, a sinner, a weakling, 
a tramp of the spirit, I can describe my passing into the eternal only - 
as my “welcome home’’. What was the flow of Living Life which at 
once filled my spirit as I passed? Whom did I vaguely recognise in 
warm love through that flow of life? 

Was this flow of universal life that inner meaning of the story 
of the Prodigal Son? 

‘“‘And when he was a long way off, his father saw him, and ran, 
and fell on his neck and kissed him,”—for ‘“‘my son who was dead 
is alive, my son who was lost is found.” 

Heaven, purgatory or hell—images of man’s creation, call what 
you will the “‘place’’ wherein I found myself—the feeling was of such 
timeless wonder I still wish I had never returned. 

I know nothing. The more I think the less I know. None can 
reach out beyond love. ‘“‘God is love.” I am told the far-distant 
blinding light was a glimpse of God. Far-distant, for in my new-born 
spiritual state I could not bear the fulness of that light. To know the 
fulness of its love, I must grow to “‘manhood” in spirit. 

In spirit, we are newly re-born. On earth the new-born babe 
loves his daddy, but at first knows nothing about him. The Father’s 
love and care is always upon his child. So with our Father-God. 

Our unawareness at first of our surroundings ‘‘over there,” 
may I say, is due to an unexpected translation into an entirely new, 
higher, freer state of life. We are newly-born children—with. no 
reason to cry! 

There is no confusion, but simple wonder. To know the feeling 
of that wonder, imagine as a living person, the full spirit of love in 
the beatitudes in the sermon on the mount. 
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Tam 52. Death and Eternity are a solid, strong adventure which, 
soon, I shall again relish. “‘Over there” may I become the little boy, 
which, worse than orphan, I never became in this life. 

Why should we fear death? Death is but a continuance of life, 
the shedding of a worn-out garment wrapped around the ‘“‘self.”’ 
_ St. Francis called his body “‘brother ass!” 

Nomad tribes and nature-folk do not fear death. A Lapp-guide 
and a tourist sat on a Lapland mountain-side. A second Lapp 
arrived with the mesasge that the guide’s sick mother was dead. 
_ The guide merely looked sad. “Your mother!’ said the tourist, 
“Don’t you want to mourn!”’ ““Mourn!”’ said the Lapp, “‘why should 
Imourn? That world and this world are one! Death is only a bridge.” 

Death to me no longer exists. One moment we are here,—a 
slight sleep,—and the next moment we are beyond, painlessly freed 
from a bodily gaol into the vast infinitude of boundless life and love. 
That life is God. What shall we fear? Doctors today can kill all 
pain. Nature is always kind. Beyond a point of pain, the body gives 
up, as did mine, under frost. It ceases to react. There is no feeling. 
The moment of passing has no pain. It is unknown. Death is just— 
asleep! A natural law. And yet, in spirit, there is no sleep, for one 
moment after passing we are all filled with a flow of living life 
beyond mortal conception. We are life. What then shall we fear? 

I returned in war-time to England. In air-raids, kind folk would 
shout: “‘take cover!”’ J laughed. One way or the other, alive or dead, 
I knew I could never die. 

For 19 years, my short journey into death and back has remained 
my forethought in illness and in loss upon loss. We are all immortal, 
deathless creations, now, children of the all present God—love, life, 
light—‘‘closer”’ by far “‘than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” 

The facts of birth, living, death and life after death can never 
become the property of man’s dogmas and creeds.Many are assump- 
tions, emotions or thinly-veiled blind force, or the gathered conjecture 
of man’s thought across the centuries. There are 187 versions of 
Christianity alone. Hindu, Moslem, communist, Jew, Christian— 
and Voodoo worshipper. 

We all follow the same natural laws and spiritual laws. We eat, 
move, sleep, react under the same laws, we are born, we live, and we 
die under the same laws. We are also re-born into eternal life each 
one of us, under the same laws. Man’s opinions and emotions play 
no part. There is no emotion in truth, but rigid law. The simplest 
and greatest truths proceed from the simplest and greatest minds. 
Jesus gave us birth, living, death, re-birth, as indestructible law and 
fact. 

In the simplest word for simple people He gave us the promise of 
a vast infinitude of love and life and light. The gospels and John’s 
letters are filled with it. Yet on earth His only word and law was— 
love. All that He taught was love, the elixir of life, here and beyond. 
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Those who have passed death to return know that His teaching is 
true. The universe is solid love, deathless, changeless love because it 
is the incarnation of God who is love. The universe is His body. 

On earth, we are closed off from this ever-present vision by our 
emotions and. bodily senses. The law of animal self-preservation 
keeps our feet firmly rooted to the earth. Life otherwise would 
become unbearable. Many would commit suicide. Most of us would 
blow up! 

Nevertheless if I am no spiritualist, the link of love between 
the visible and the invisible is eternally strong and the veil is 
“‘cellophane-thin’’. 

December 18th, 1958, my friend, Ernest Lenton, a well-liked, 
care-free young working-man, of 29, 6 feet 2 inches, 14 stone, died, 
a cancer-wreck in a local hospital. He had six operations on stomach 
and bowels, unaware of his condition. For six months, I tried literally 
to move heaven and earth by church-prayer, healing and cobalt 
bomb to save his life. I would have given mine to save his. On 
December 23rd, he was buried. 

A deeply embittered man at this useless waste of young life, I 
stood at his graveside, Boxing Day, December 26th. I had no thoughts 
and felt nothing but the empty silence of timeless grief and a bitter 
loathing of the cancer-scourge. 

Suddenly the darkness of my mind seemed to lighten, through 
the flow of some power around me. Ernest, the dead man, was 
standing closely on my left side, clad as often upon earth in a red 
shirt and blue jeans. 

He grasped my left hand, and held down my left arm in a firm 
manly grip. His face was turned from me, looking far away into the 
same endless sea of eternal life. The impact of his spiritual power 
cleared once again my vision at passing in 1941. With no words, | 
Ernest told me clearly to ‘‘bear it.” | 

The link between the visible and the invisible is changeless, 
deathless love. There is no veil, no barrier, no separation beyond 
our bodily senses, emotions, fears. Fear alone separates us. Love 
cannot. For “love is God.” 

The spirit and love of even a simple, life-loving working-boy, 
fond of American shirts, films and good food, can break down these 
barriers, to give us again the certainty of eternal life. 

Intellect plays no part in this truth, which is above intellect. 

A carpenter’s son broke death itself on Easter morn. 

Before he died, Ernest sat up in bed and said:—‘‘I have lived 
before. I shall live again.”’ Ernest returned “‘to give light to one soul 
who sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide, again, 
his feet into the way of peace.” 

I thought: “And the third day, He rose again.” The poet and 
drug-addict of the Thames Embankment, Francis Thompson, in 
his poem “O World Invisible,” glimpsed the truth of Immanuel, 
“God with us.” 


Human Relationships 


Application of Thesis* to Young and Old People 
and to the Work of a Minister 


G. S. WHITBY 


T a Youth Sunday after-service discussion, on ‘‘What Does 
Youth Want?’, the elders belaboured youth and its failings and 


, ended by asking in histrionic exasperation, “‘Well, what do you 


want?” Quietly from a fifteen year old girl came the succinct reply, 
“IT want to be treated as a person.” 

Children are persons. So are adolescents. And both require to 
be treated as such by adults. Some adults find it easy to make contact 
with young people, others don’t. It really doesn’t matter very much, 
as long as the young feel that they are being treated as persons, and 
in that respect they are quite acute. For example; when occasion 
requires it a quick and ready apology on the part of an adult im- 
mediately establishes a person with person relationship. 

Of course, both children and adolescents require a sense of 
security, first in terms of love relationships, and second in not being 
boundlessly free. The second need, which changes with the years, has 
been neatly put in this wise: First lead the way, then point the way, 
and then, for God’s sake, get out of the way! I’m only happy about 
this leading and pointing, however, if it is accompanied from the 
outset by the maximum possible amount of personal decision on the 
part of the led and the directed, together with challenging stimuli 
other than what is provided by those who are doing the leading or the 
pointing. Otherwise there is a very distinct danger of our turning out, 
in the words of H. G. Wells, “‘copies of copies of copiers, who put 
feeble digestive organs where their brains should be.” For ‘brains’ 
read ‘personalities,’ and the quotation more aptly makes my point. 
Too much guidance in a quite different way, can be as bad as none 
at all. 

Obviously, the elderly are persons too. I content myself with 
two points. They refer to two seemingly quite opposite tendencies 
found amongst the elderly, both well known, and easily recognisable. 

The first is a tendency for the autocrat to become more auto- 
cratic. Probably there are more reasons than one for this, not all of 
them necessarily bad. But in view of what has been said earlier about 
the desire for power and its results, I think we make a mistake in 
meekly submitting; though one often wants to from motives of 
expediency or compassion. But quiet refusal to submit must go hand 
in hand with an equal refusal to break relationship. 

* Mr. Whitby’s thesis was presented in the previous issue, No. 40, pp. 26-35. 
(Personal note p. 35). 
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The second tendency is to withdraw from life. Shedding is one 
thing. Withdrawal quite another. 

I said these were two seemingly quite opposite tendencies. The 
autocrat will not let go, he will not shed, nor will he permit others to 
be trained up eventually to take over. His hand must be on everything 
more firmly than ever before. Maybe the two tendencies are not as 
opposite as they seem. In part it may be the fear of not having a part 
to play, indeed of being pushed out, that makes the autocrat still 
more autocratic. Other ageing persons, sensing growing incapacity, 
fear that they cannot play their part and that they will not be wanted, 
and so they push themselves out. Shed they may. But it is absolutely 
essential to keep them as much as possible in the stream of life, with 
the sense of being useful and wanted, right to the very end; working 
for the present and the future, like Jung’s elderly farmer, who, 
without undue thought of death, toils and plans for a future he will 
never see. 

In coming now to the relationship of a minister to his own 
congregation, if what has been said is sound, it should apply equally 
to ministers and members. But we need to recognise that those who 
take the trouble to come to Church do not make up a typical cross- 
section of the community. They do not include the grossly material- 
istic, the superficial or the social climbers. Nor are we normally 
overrun by thugs, murderers and swindlers. In terms of the general 
run of human nature, our folk are pretty good stuff,and this makes 
it comparatively much easier to put what has been said into practice, 
than it would be with a more normal cross-section of human beings. 

There is a little hunchback with a sensitive face who is in my 
congregation every Sunday evening. I don’t know his name, or 
address, he won’t tell me. He just comes. There are several like him 
in this respect, which is a constant reminder that, in a church, the 
human relationship may not be the chief one. 

A minister’s work is not by any manner of means limited to our 
congregations. As parsons we are concerned with the whole com- 
munity, as need or opportunity arises; and the greater appreciation 
we have of basic insights and over-all principles, the better. Incident- 
ally, is it not significant and intriguing that parson and person derive 
from the same old French and middle English word, persone? 

In the homes of our people we may often be called upon to help 
in domestic disputes and conflicts. Clashing temperaments, possessive 
or domineering attitudes, timidity, rebellion, selfishness and the like, 
and a host of by-product effects; these we all meet. We naturally do 
what we can in terms of the insights and principles that govern 
worthwhile human relationships. Tentativeness and patience are 
essential; and caution because we can never know the whole story. 

Often the situation can become delicate, and the good we might 
be doing, endangered, because a home is a private place, and family 
loyalty strong. Also, we may see too clearly to suit one or several 
members of the family. To be cowardly is to fail in our job. We can 
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but do our best—gently, whenever possible, and always with 
kindliness. We may fail, but that does not mean that we have let 
up on our job. And there may be long term results. Sometimes we 


_ will obviously succeed; and will know a great sense of privilege and 


‘ 


satisfaction. 
As to our churches,! have heard one or two of our congregations 
described as God’s frozen people. This usually only applied where 


_ there was an upper crust that was too exclusive to mix with the lower 


orders. The result was always understandable resentment on the 


_ part of some, with unhappy repercussions later on, often unnecessary, 


because conditions had by then largely changed. Words like ‘‘exclusive”’ 
and “‘lower orders’’ have no place in a community of persons. 
Exclusiveness does not and did not apply in mast of our 


_ churches. But I have deliberately taken this extreme, because, as 
_ Plato would say, when something is ‘“‘writ large,” the problem and 


the solution can be the more clearly seen. 

Naturally we want Unitarianism to appeal to folk of all back- 
grounds and income levels. 

When I was a boy, the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth had an extreme 
range of income levels and differing backgrounds. Partly because of 
the nature of the upper crust, and partly because of the leadership 
and influence of the minister, the late C. M. Wright, to whom I wish 
to pay the warmest tribute, the Ancient Chapel was a community 
of persons who knew each other as friends. It was a spiritual home 
for all. 

Wright greatly extended the Sunday School, which came from 
the side streets, introduced it into the Chapel, and mixed us all up. 
The upper crust, (if I may use that by no means happy or fair 
description) came to the gym displays; leading figures taught in the 
Sunday School; and we all went to the Congregational Socials. 
Herbert Rathbone would drift up to a group of side-street boys, 
chat with us about our bikes, and tell us of how he used to ride a 
penny-farthing; and we would think to ourselves, “‘golly, the bloke’s 
human.” We saw him as a person. Youngsters were put on the 
Chapel Committee, shy Fanny Melly lent her stables to the harriers, 
and chatted with me in my shirt tails on problems of leadership. 
I’m not suggesting that we had no troubles, But the Chapel was the 
nearest place to heaven I’ve known on earth. 

The religious community that is a congregation starts with the 
cradle and ends with the grave. Whatever our age, we are all helped 
by the presence of those whose years are other than ours. At times 
we like and need to be in our own age group; but also the more the 
minister can get us to mix, the better for us individually. The minister 
has to be a kind of traffic cop. This function pertains both to 
clashes of interest between groups, and also within each group. 

Here is an example within the adult group: 

At an annual meeting at another Chapel, it was suggested that 
a cross be put on the altar table. How the fur flew!!! The matter 
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was referred back to the Trustees and Committee, for a recommenda- 
tion, pro or contra. What happened then? After quiet and frank 
discussion we saw each other, not as obstructive contestants, but as 
persons with sincere thoughts and feelings; and not one of us will 
ever forget the experience. 

It was then I had the idea of holding Congregational Meetings 
three or four times a year, as part of the evening Service, instead of 
a sermon. Members tell of their wants and their needs in relation to 
the life of the Chapel, and the suggestions are discussed and recorded. 
Much has emerged that is valuable and has been given practical 
effect. The meetings are very like those of the Ecc/lesia,the name of the 
Athenian democratic Assembly, though the latter were more formal 
and wielded constitutional power. The major result has been to 
enable all to feel that they have a real part to play as members of a 
beloved community; that they belong. 

The extreme lesson of the Congo is that people cannot be 


treated as puppets without, soon or late, disastrous results; they are _ 


persons, and training and opportunity for personhood need to go 
hand in hand. One thing is certain: paternalism, be it in old or new 
form, is at an end. 

The right relationship is the analogy of the strung lyre, where 
each person makes his full contribution, according to his talents, 
within an harmonious whole; neither master nor mastered. In this 
relationship, we give, and get, and co-operate. 

May I conclude by being permitted to repeat myself? Awarene 
of the inner being of another, and contact with it—maybe sil 
contact, and by no means always mutual contact—is, I submit, t 
basic human relationship. It applies universally; to the outside world; 
to all age groups; and within our own congregations. It is a quiet 
relationship of awareness, appreciation, sympathy and goodwill. 
In greater or lesser degree it is a love relationship. 


